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EDITORIAL 
THE CRIME AND TRIAL OF LOEB AND LEOPOLD 


HERE are certain aspects of this astounding crime and trial 
which are of interest to psychopathology and sociology. 
We have before us the joint report of the experts for the 
defense, the individual report of one of these experts giving in 
greater detail the data, including an analysis of the mental traits 
of Loeb and Leopold, the results of multiform intelligence tests 
and a study of their inner mental life, etc. We have read largely 
the press reports of the testimony on the stand and cross-examina- 
tions of the experts. We have also the account of the case, just 
published (The Amazing Crime and Trial of Leopold and Loeb, 
by Maureen McKernan), in the preparation of which the author 
was assisted by a leading attorney of Chicago and had the 
codperation of the State’s attorney and the attorneys for the 
defense. This account, therefore, may be regarded as authentic 
and, we may assume, leaves out nothing that the State or the 
defense considers essential. It gives the reports of the alienists 
for the defense and copious extracts from the testimony of the 
experts for the State. 

“The real contest’’, as the author rightly states, ‘‘was between 
two sets of alienists. For that reason only their testimony is of 
real and lasting interest. The State’s alienists, who had examined 
the boys a very short time after the crime, contended that the 
boys were normal and not mentally diseased. 

“The alienists for the defense, on the other hand, contended 
that the boys were diseased mentally. 

“The trial became a contest in psychology, and for days the air 


was thick with terms—‘split personalities’, ‘phantasies’, ‘subcon- 
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scious influence’, ‘basal siistateallicns'-ebbhite the alienists of the 
two sides hurled back and forth before the judge’’. The testj. 
mony of these two conflicting groups contains, therefore, the 
essentials. 

As a result of the study of all this material several facts stand 
out which invite criticism as well as comment. 

In the first place the alienists on the two sides represented two 
different schools of psychiatry—the older formal orthodox schoo] 
and a new school of what may be called dynamic psychology. 
Those of the group called by the State, with possibly one eXcep- 
tion, were of the former school, the group called by the defense. 
of the latter. The examinations of the criminals by the State’s 
experts were limited to the traditional inquiries into the mental 
processes, such as ‘‘orientation in time and space’’, ‘‘memory”, 
‘*stream of thought’’, ‘‘judgment’’, ‘‘attention’’, responsiveness 
of answers, ‘‘reasoning’’, knowledge of right and wrong, conduct, 
superficial motives, etc. Although they had read the so-called 
Hulbert-Bowman report of the second group of alienists they, 
nevertheless, naturally concluded that Loeb and Leopold were 
mentally normal. 

The second group entered intensively into the inner mental life 
of the criminals, into a genetic study of their mental processes, 
thus taking into consideration and laying emphasis upon an en- 
tirely different and additional class of alleged facts. They accord. 
ingly arrived at an absolutely opposite conclusion, that Loeb and 
Leopold were mentally abnormal. Neither group testified that 
they were ‘‘legally insane’’, whatever may have been thought 
by any of them individually. 

The two groups did not and were not allowed to make joint 
examinations, or to be present during the examination by each, nor 
to consult together, discuss and weigh the facts elicited by all 
the examinations and the possible different interpretations of 
them—the procedure followed in private and hospital practice. 

A conflict of opinion was inevitable. 

A study of the testimony forces one to the conclusion that, 
the one side, the methods of the experts for the State, while 
adapted and sufficient to determine whether or not the criminals 
were ‘‘legally insane’’ according to the law of Illinois, that 1s 
legally responsible for their acts, these methods were entirely il- 
adequate to determine whether in other respects they were met 
tally abnormal. For this purpose a genetic study of the inner 
life of Loeb and Leopold such as the experts for the defense ul 
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dertook, was essential. The State’s experts represented an anti- 
quated psychiatry and psychology. 

On the other side, the group for the defense in their reasoning, 
interpretations and conclusions, as it seems to us, was hampered 

a too rigid acceptation and adherence to certain debatable 
doctrines and theories of a particular school of modern psychiatry 
and dynamic psychology. Facts, interpretations and theories 
were confused, so that what clear thinking can only regard as 
theory was constantly stated as fact. The terms ‘‘abnormal’’ and 
‘‘nathologieal’’ are sprinkled all through the reports in describ- 
ing the findings of fact, when the question of abnormality was the 
very question at issue, thus begging the issue. The attitude of 
come of the experts, as disclosed by the reports, was obviously 
colored by the acceptance of doctrines as yet sub judice and de- 
batable. It does not seem to have occurred to them that there were 
other and equally tenable psychological interpretations of the 
facts. We do not wish to be understood as pretending to pass an 
pinion upon the issue, whether or not Loeb and Leopold were in 
fact mentally abnormal. We are only considering the testimony as 
yiven. It is a pity that experts do not distinguish more rigidly 
between fact and theory. 

We cannot help believing that if the two groups had been 
allowed to get together both for examination and consultation, 
each group would have had a modifying and educational influence 
upon the other, there would have been an agreement upon facts 
and mutual recognition of the different possible theories, leaving 
only the weight to be given to each as divergence of opinion. 

The trial became the old, old story of experts lined up on 
opposing sides giving diverse and contradictory opinions as to the 
mental condition of the defendants and bringing themselves into 
undeserved discredit as usual with the public. It is a wonder if 
the judge was able to form any opinion whatsoever from the 
testimony of the experts regarding the question at issue, whether 
Loeb and Leopold are mentally abnormal., The fault was not 
with the experts but with the system under which experts are 
obliged to arrive at conclusions and testify. So long as this sys- 
fem is in vogue in our courts it will be vain to expect anything 
better. The medical profession has for years endeavored to bring 
about a change in the system, but have, apparently, given up the 
job as hopeless. The Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
composed of judges, lawyers, criminologists and physicians, after 
years of careful study of the problem of expert testimony, also 
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has made recommendations for reform, but with equally futile 
results. 

All who have made a study of the present system, judges, lay. 
yers, medical men, criminologists and others—are agreed that one 
of the main defects of the system is that the experts, being engaged 
by one side or the other of the case, are responsible only to the 
counsel on their own side; and that by the conditions under which 
they are employed, make their examinations, arrive at opinions 
and testify (without consultation with the experts on the other 
side), they tend to become protagonists of the side by which they 
are employed. Although the constitutional right of every ip. 
dividual to employ his own experts cannot be denied him, an addi- 
tional board of experts might be, and in the opinion of those who 
urge reform should be (as in Germany) appointed by the Court, 
paid by the Court, responsible to the Court, and make a written 
report cf their findings to the Court (subject, of course, to cross. 
examination on the stand). 

Another grave defect is the mode under which the accused in 
criminal cases and the plaintiff for damages in civil cases, js 
examined. The experts of each side respectively, as with Loeb 
and Leopold, make their examinations independently. They thus 
are bound to elicit a different set of facts and arrive at different 
cpinions. They are not allowed to disclose to the other side the 
facts they have found, they are not allowed to consult with the 
experts of the other side, to discuss with them the facts and their 
various possible interpretations. There are various other defects 
which we can not go into here. 

Is it any wonder such conflicting opinions are given on the 
stand ? 

The fault lies at the door of the legal profession which has been 
as obdurate to any reform as are the Irreconcilables of the United 
States Senate to the League of Nations. For lawyers have shown 
themselves unwilling to give up any possible advantage they 
possess under the present system. 

In the Loeb-Leopold case, it ought to be more widely know 
that the experts on both sides were eager and requested to be 
allowed to have joint examinations and to confer together over 
the facts found and make a joint report. It ought, also, to be 
known that it was not the counsel for the defense but the State’ 
attorney, who refused the request of the experts of both sides 
It is, therefore, with the State that the discredit lies. The State’s 
attorney, plainly, did not want to take the chance of having the 
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opinions of his experts shaken by any new facts that might be 
brought out in joint examination and conference (though it might 
have resulted the other way round), and thus upset his theory 
of the case. While the State’s experts did not, as we have said, 
think it necessary to examine into the inner mental life, at all, of 
Loeb and Leopold, the experts for the defense based their opinions 
to a serious extent upon certain psychological doctrines which 
another modern school of psychology would feel called upon to 
traverse. We cannot go into these controversial questions at this 
time. We must be content with remarking that it is a pity that 
debatable theories should be introduced into testimony as if estab- 
lished and accepted facts, and not as theories. 

For instance, it was alleged that these two criminals, though 
intellectually normal were emotionally abnormal: that is to say, 
there was a paucity of emotional reactions and that, while measur- 
ing up by intelligence tests to their full chronological age, they 
were emotionally undeveloped and did not measure beyond boy- 
hood. One expert on the stand, allowed himself to say that 
emotionally one of them had not developed beyond 5 or 6 years 
of age. This means that a child, or youth, normally exhibits a 
paucity of normal emotional reactions. This will surprise mothers 
and fathers who are generally confronted with the problem of 
teaching their children control of their emotions and not of 
developing them. Even Watson, of the Behaviorist School, in 
his genetic studies, gives full weight to emotions in infancy. 

But aside from this it may be insisted that the grounds on 
which this denial of the normal emotional life to Loeb and Leopold 
was based shows, according to the views of this school, a confusion 
of emotional reactions with sentiments. The grounds were that 
they showed no pity, remorse, shame, or other evidence of emo- 
tional appreciation of their crime and the situations with which 
they were confronted. It was not denied that they manifested 
at times the reactions of anger, fear, curiosity, joy, etc., though 
not, as alleged, adequately. 

Here it is obvious that psychological theory is involved; for 
one school of psychology would maintain that what was lacking 
in Loeb and Leopold was not emotions, per se, but sentiments— 
the particular sentiments that in the vast majority of people have 
been cultivated and organized. A child from lack of experience 
is without many such sentiments. Loeb and Leopold explained 
that they had systematically, over a long course of years, repressed 
and got rid of all such sentiments. 
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The principle of sentiments—the organization of emotions with 
objects and ideas by experience—is theory, but so is the view of 
the emotional life presented as fact by the experts for the defense 
without reference to conflicting theories. 

This theory of the sentiments would equally well explain the 
absence of remorse, pity, etc., in these men and their resemblance 
in this respect to childhood. Children have strong emotional 
reactions, but sentiments being acquired by experience, at an early 
age relatively few sentiments have been organized. It does not 
follow from this, however, that an adult who lacks the ethical and 
humanitarian sentiments common to the great majority of mem. 
bers of society has ‘‘regressed’’, or has not developed emotionally 
beyond the age of childhood. Sentiments become easily modified, 
lost, or changed to their opposites (e.g., love to hatred) by experi- 
ence, including therein culture, philosophy, and various forms of 
rationalizing. Witness the pitiless and cruel Bolshiviki, the atti- 
tude of the ancient Greek sociology towards women and infants, 
to say nothing of individuals in modern society. Even phobias, 
which in principle are sentiments, are easily dissipated. The 
theory is equally plausible that Loeb and Leopold had simply 
modified their early sentiments and substituted others in their 
place as a result of half-baked philosophizing and intentional 
suppression. And this they distinctly state they had systematically 
done. 

At any rate, one theory is as good as another. The reports of 
the trial and private information do not indicate that these and 
other opposing theories were laid judicially before the court, or 
even that the alleged fact of emotional undevelopment was only 
theory, or even opinion. 

Other alleged facts, but involving debatable and interesting 
psychological theory, were the part which the phantasies played 
in determining conduct, the theory of split personalities (based 
upon the alleged lack of development of the emotions), the 
criteria of what are normal and abnormal ideas, sentiments, ete. 
But these and other contentions we cannot go into. 

We are forced to the conclusion that the opinion of the State’s 
experts is negligible in that they neglected to examine adequately 
into the inner life of the two criminals and therefore only half 
examined the case; and that the experts for the defense did not 
prove their case—requiring the Scotch verdict of ‘‘not proven”. 
This seems to be the implication of the decision of Judge Caverly, 
who plainly and quite rightly, we think, was not impressed by the 
testimony. 
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The impression left upon us, after a careful study of the 
reports, is that of there having been read into the evidence as facts 
what really are only psychiatric doctrines taught by the newer 
nd more advanced school of psychiatry. 

We will simply note, in passing, that if the ideas of right and 
wrong, and the absence of the conventional sentiments with their 
emotions, and the conception of the super-man held by these two 
callous and callow youths are abnormal, as termed in the reports, 


‘then we must likewise hold that the old Greek philosophers, the 


Sophists, as interpreted by Plato, were also abnormal, and likewise, 
in these modern days, the disciples of Nietzsche, for in these 
respects the ideas, sentiments, etc., of these philosophers were pre- 
cisely identical with those of Loeb and Leopold. 

As we have already pointed out, we believe that the responsi- 
bility for the contradictory opinions given by the two groups of 
experts may be laid to the present indefensible method of judicial 
procedure rather than to the distinguished psychiatrists. 

We do not wish to be understood to presume to express any 
opinion as to whether the culprits are mentally normal or 
abnormal. Our comments and criticisms relate only to the 
psychological and psychiatric principles involved in the expert 
testimony. We might venture to say, however, if we were forced 
to express an opinion based solely on the testimony we have read, 
that probably Loeb and possibly Leopold were theoretically 
abnormal though fully responsible for their crime, and we can see 
no mitigating psychological circumstances. 
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SOCIAL IMAGES VERSUS REALITY * 
By TRIGANT BURROW, M.D., Px.D. 


HINKING is a biological process, its manifestation js 
function of the social organism. Thought and action are 
coterminous and the measure of consciousness is its produc. 
tivity. The builded piles we construct into cities with all their 
intricate mechanism and design are the outward expression of a 
concomitant thought process. With the widening relationships of 
men and our closer national contacts, man’s thought has come to 
encircle the earth and simultaneously it receives outward demon- 
stration in the physical activity of the radiogram. To-day 
through the genius of the relativists the consciousness of man has 
predicted the course of the remotest light waves and in the 
motion of the stars his calculations have been vindicated to an 
infinitesimal measure. Man’s thought tends thus to dispose the 
universe but is by it in turn disposed. This agreement in terms 
between mental processes and the physical universe is explicable 
only on the basis of the organic accord between those processes 
and the physical world about us. 

Through the discoveries of Einstein we have been led to out- 
looks that must inevitably bring into closer alignment the objec- 
tive phenomena occurring within the physical universe and the 
subjective reactions that occur within the sphere of consciousness. 
In the last years I have come to feel more and more that a relative 
basis is as indispensable in computing values pertaining to the 
realm of man’s conscious processes as in reckoning evaluations 
that occur within the objective universe of the physicists. In one 
respect, at least, the formulations of the relativists have a funda- 
mental bearing upor the interpretations of the psychologists. In 
respect to the physical universe Einstein repudiates Newton’s 
basis of absolute evaluation and posits a frame of reference that 
is variable or relative. In respect to the mental sphere it becomes 
correspondingly necessary that a frame of reference that is fixed 
shall be replaced in favor of frames that are variable. Conscious- 





* Paper read at the fourteenth annual meeting of the American Psychopathological 
Association, Philadelphia, June 7, 1924. 
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ness offers an infinite variety of frames, but we, in our uncon- 
scious limit of outlook, are confined to the position of observation 
that is our own petty viewpoint. 

Under the impetus of our race intelligence the course of man’s 
thought, like the course of the planets, is onward, and its reach, 
like theirs, is limitless. Unlike the cosmic revolutions occurring 
within the planetary system, however, our thought is embarrassed 
in its progress by the traditional accumulations of much needless 
impediment. In the process of man’s reflection of the observ- 
able universe within his own consciousness he has inadvertently 


caught sight of the wonder of his own statue and it has come 


about that, to the serious exclusion of the actuality of the world 
around him, he is now unconsciously occupied almost entirely with 
his own image and its reflections. This preoccupation with our 
own image would seem to entail a meehanism in accordance with 
which we unconsciously substitute the private satisfaction of 
arbitrary social* images for the largest interests of the race as 
measured by its activities as a concerted functional unit. 

For some time I have been deeply interested in this form of 
unconsciousness which one may see in \the tendency among us 
to substitute social pictures in our quest for personal satisfac- 
tion. I have been the more interested in this social recourse of 
the unconscious because of the vital circumstance that these 
mental pictures within the social mind appear to present the same 
mechanism that actuates the dream images within the individual 
mind. Upon analysis it may be shown that the social image is 
prompted in every instance by the same tendency to substitution, 
symbolism and indirection which through Freud we have found 
to underlie the dream. Indeed a relative or inclusive analysis 
of our mental life reveals a parallelism that shows step by step an 
unbroken correspondence between the psychic manifestations 
characterizing the individual’s unconscious and the psychic mani- 
festations that comprise the unconscious of the race. 

The first characteristic common to both of these reactions is 
an eminently practical one. If we are to proceed upon our 





‘In my use of the word ‘‘social’’ I have not in mind the customary acceptation of 
the term, either seientifie or popular. It should be understood that the usage in the 
present paper is in ne way involved in the general usage surrounding the objective 
concept ‘‘social’’, Kather I have in mind a group or syndicate form of mental imagery 
4s contrasted with the isolated mental imagery of the individual. Examples of social 
images in this connotation are ‘‘the church’’, fashion, property, the absolute, democ- 
racy, insanity, ‘The North and The South’’, civilization, caste, money, equal rights 
and so forth. My meaning will be best understood through the fuller statement con- 
tained in a thesis of mine soon to be published. 
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inquiry with analytic disinterestedness, we shall do well to give jj 
the place of first consideration. I refer to the hidden, furtive, 
self-protective nature of all unconscious processes, individual and 
social. We know of course that the unconscious of the individual 
is exceedingly chary of disclosure. We know that it is quick to 
obstruct every avenue to self-recognition. So, too, our social 
unconscious. Indeed the results of experimentation in group 
analysis show that it is equally characteristic of the social uncop- 
scious that its processes are cunning, self-protective, and secretly 
suspicious of every approach to self-discovery. 

Certain of the social images belonging to our generic uncon. 
scious are matters of daily, hourly preoccupation among 4g, 
Such images constituting our own social self-reflections present a 
myriad of facets. We rise from the sleep images of our individual 
unconscious only to enter the no less unconscious reflections of 
our social mind in its waking activities. Each of us, for example, 
occupies a position professionally, politically, economically, per. 
sonally. Each has his special relationships to this one and to that. 
There is one’s relationship to one’s wife, to his child, to his 
mother, his friends, his servants, and to every class and condi- 
tion of the people that come within his casual daily contacts. In 
all these relationships the individual is constantly measuring his 
behavior according to the estimate of those in front of him 
Unconsciously he is at every moment taking stock of his reactions 
as they appear in the eyes of others. In this way the persons 
about us have come to represent unconsciously a sort of social foil 
against which we watch the outline of our own image. Thus in 
his social relationships the individual sees himself in the light in 
which these relationships reflect him. All of them give back his 
personal image in the social mirror they present to him. To the 
servant we play the master; to royalty we play the slave. To the 
persons who admire us we play the heroic réle; to those who 
regard us trivially, we play a correspondingly insignificant part. 
Accordingly, our so-called social consciousness becomes but al 
unconscious exchange of personal images based upon habitual 
covenants of social reciprocity. The more we consider this self- 
reflective tendency, the more we may realize how readily we fall 
into the adoption of this, that, or the other characterological réle 
in response to the image or réle that is unconsciously being played 
opposite us. 

With every individual, as we know, the image opposite him 
that is most important is the image of his earliest and most inti- 
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mate association. The image, in short, which every individual 
carries in the locket of his unconscious is the image of his mother. 
It is this image which he treasures throughout life as beyond 
price. From Freud we have learned the far-reaching influence 
of the mother-image upon the affective life. But there is the need 
to recognize that the mother-image becomes the underlying 
criterion of every judgment that the individual forms. Its im- 
‘ress is the emotional substrate of all the thoughts and activities 
of his life. And so the individual’s guiding principle in life 
hecomes centered upon the single issue involved in the praise or 
blame he receives from this, the mother-image. With this image 
held constantly before him he must ever sue for favor. Winning 
it, his eup of happiness is overflowing; failing it, he is cast down 
into inconsolable dejection. 

But what is the nature of this mother-image? Or what rela- 

tion has the mother-image, as existing within the mind of each of 
us, to the personality of the mother ‘as actually existing in the 
world of objective experience? If we will observe our data from 
a basis of relativity or from a point of view that includes our own 
processes within its own envisagement, we cannot fail to recog- 
ize, as we Observe the outlines of this early implanted image, 
that what is called the mother-image is but the sum of the impres- 
sions ‘reflected by the mother from the social environment about 
her and that these impressions are again transmitted by us to 
others through their reflection within ourselves. If this is true, 
then the mother-image bears no relation whatever to the mother- 
organism and our impression of this early association of our 
childhood is totally unconnected with the personality from whom 
we receive it. Indeed it would seem that this unconscious idolatry 
of the maternal image is throughout but a replacement for the 
organic personality of the mother. 

We shall be helped if we will keep in mind the organic signifi- 
cance of this replacement. Much of the confusion of psycho- 
analysis is due to our failure to realize that there is this distine- 
tion between the mother-image and the mother-organism. The 
image we unconsciously cherish is not the image of the mother’s 
personality. It is the image of the social suggestion that has sur- 
rounded the mother. For I think we must ultimately come to see 
that the child automatically replaces the biological reality of the 
parent-organism with the social image that is artificially reflected 
to him by the parent. Following the investigations of the last 
years it has come to be my definite conviction that it is this ele- 
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ment of the socially pictorial as reflected in the parent-image. 
that is the chief impediment to consciousness. But still not recog. 
nizing this fanciful image we arbitrarily call it ‘‘love for the 
mother’’ and under this popular misnomer it continues to he 
apotheosized by us as from time immemorial. 

With the social mind the important image is the immediate 
community about it. The community occupies the central posi- 
tion within the social unconscious that the mother-image occupies 
within the individual unconscious. Like the latter, the absorbing 
desire to which the social image prompts us is the approbation of 
the community. Our every effort is bent toward winning its 
favors. In its propitiation we count ourselves fortunate. In its 
disaffection we are discouraged and unhappy. Thus it would seem 
that the community is but the projection or extension within the 
social unconscious of the mother-image within the individual 
unconscious. 

As with the individual image of the mother our sole preoccupa- 
tion is love or the mother’s approval, with the image of the social 
mind about us our daily and absorbing preoccupation is success 
or the community’s approval. As in our individual fixation upon 
the image of the mother, our constant affect oscillates between the 
issues of fear or favor, praise or blame, so in the social fixation 
upon our cherished image of the community, as it exists under our 
various institutions, economic, political, social and personal, our 
constant preoccupation vacillates perpetually between the dual 
issues represented by our success or our failure, our private profit 
or our private loss. But if the social image represented by the 
community possesses the same underlying psychology as the 
mother-image, then this social image can have no more relation to 
the reality of the social organism than the image of the mother has 
to the reality of the mother-organism. If true, such a conclusion 
deals a stunning blow to our social as well as to our personal pre- 
possessions. It means that we shall have to reckon altogether 
anew with the unconscious factor that is of central importance 
in psychoanalysis—the factor of the mother-complex—and that, 
if we are truly to comprehend its significance in its inclusive 
meaning, we shall have to alter the very foundations of its 
present interpretation, individual and social. 

What we call ‘“‘love for the mother’’ is then upon analysis 
but love for ourselves as reflected to us in the image of the mother, 
as this same self-love was reflected by her in turn from the social 
environment about her. For in all our human relationships we 
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have been diverted from the organic reality of these relationships 
and have substituted for them the mental pictures formed by our 
own artificial projections. 

This fetish of our social image-worship is no more recogniz- 
able by us in the absence of conditions that make possible an 
analysis of the social mind as it exists within each of us than it is 
possible for us to recognize the fetish of our personal images as 
they exist within the unconscious of our individual minds. If 
we are to be free and uninhibited in the expressions of our social 
consciousness, it is as necessary that we bring the images under- 
lying our folkways and our folk symptoms under the scrutiny of 
analysis as that we bring to analysis the unconscious images that 
underlie the symptoms and reactions of the private individual. 

Thus far in dealing with the arbitrary images to which the 
individual neurotic is subject our function as psychopathologists 
has unwittingly led us also to the substitution of social images 
that are no less false. We have not recognized that everywhere 
dissociation is essentially the substitution of the image for reality 


| and in our presumably analytic work we too have been content 


if only the image shall have the basis of social approval. But an 
analysis that is based upon discovering and realizing the com- 
plexes of the individual in his personal adaptation is in no way 
competent to discover and realize the complexes of the individual 
in his social adaptation. 

The time is not far distant when the psychopathologist must 
awaken to his wider function of clinical sociologist and recognize 
his obligation to challenge the neurosis in its social as well as in 
its individual intrenchments. Once we discard the absolutistic basis 
of evaluation upon which our mental processes at present depend, 
it will no more be possible for us to blink the social than the 
individual implications of the neurosis. Vicarious images, how- 
ever much they may enjoy the protection of social convention, 
are still vicarious images. However general their acceptance by 
the enrrent and institutionalized mind they are none the less 
impediments to consciousness and growth. 

To form a conception of our unconscious mass mind and its 
social condensations it is required that we forego our present 
absolute basis of evaluations residing in the private judgment of 
the individual and that instead we assume a basis which being 
relative to and inelusive of our mental and social processes will 
envisage both on the basis of a more universal and encompassing 
evaluation. 





THE INFLUENCE OF COMPETITION ON PERFORMANCE. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY * 
By IRVING C. WHITTEMORE 
THE COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


INTRODUCTION 


HE movement, now developing, to subject the theories of 


social psychology to the searching analysis of experimental 

procedure has its practical as well as its purely methodo. 
logical importance. The problem of the effect of competition on 
the productivity and peace of mind of the worker is one that has 
heretofore provoked wide discussion but little empirical investi- 
gation. The present study seeks to discover by experimental 
means the influence of rivalry on the performance of a simple 
task ~esembling a factory operation and involving both mental 
and motor capacities. 


ORIENTATION OF THE PROBLEM 
Although in the past considerable interest has attached to the 


difference between an individual and a group setting in its effect 
on the productivity of the worker, no significant attempts have 
been made to examine the relations between the speed and 
quality of production in a social environment when the workers 
are not competing, and the speed and quality of production ina 
similar environment when they are in voluntary rivalry. 
Triplett,* Mayer,’ and Moede,’ have published the principal re- 
searches comparing competitive twork with work done alone. 
Moede is the only one of the three who definitely attempted to 
establish a competitive attitude in his subjects, but the setting in 
the experiments of the other two was such as naturally to suggest 





* The experimental work reported in this study was done in the Harvard Psychological 
Laboratory. The report itself is condensed from a thesis entitled: ‘‘ The Influence 
of Rivalry on Performance; an Experimental Study of Individual and Group Compett- 
tion under Approximated Industrial Conditions’’, on file in the Widener Library of 


Harvard University. Tn 
1 Triplett, N., ‘‘The Dynamogeniec Factors in Pace-making and Competition,’’ 4” 


J. Psych., 1897, TX, 507-532. 
2? Mayer, A., ‘‘Ueber Einzel- und Gesamt-Leistung des Schulkindes,’’ Arch. f. 


Gesamt. Psych., 1903, I, 276-416. : 
8 Moede, W., ‘‘Der Wetteifer, seine Struktur und sein Ausmass,’’ Zeit. /. pad. 


Psych., 1914, XV, 353-368. 
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competitive effort. Allport * investigated in this laboratory the 
influence of the group on certain mental and motor functions, but 
in his experiments rivalry ‘‘was reduced to its natural minimum”’ 
hy intent. No one, so far as is known to the writer, has contrasted 
competitive work in the group with noncompetitive work in the 


group. 
THE SUBJECTS 

twelve subjects, four Radcliffe women and eight Harvard men. 
They ranged in age from twenty-one to thirty-one years, with an 
average at twenty-four. Five had had previous experience in 
social experiments of a similar character. The subjects met twice 
a week for an hour in groups of four. The makeup of these 
groups, two of which consisted of one woman and three men, the 
other of two women and two men, remained constant for the entire 
experimental series. No effort has been made to isolate the social 
influence of sex. 

The subjects sat one on each side of a table three feet wide and 
five feet long. They retained the same position at this table in 
all the experiments. In case of absence the writer took the place 
ordinarily oeeupied by the absent worker. It is believed that in 
this way the social solidarity of the group was better preserved 
than would have been the ease had the place of the absentee been 
left vacant. The writer engaged in the group task, however, only 
when he felt it wise to do so in order that he might keep himself 
informed of the customary attitudes which the workers found it 
necessary to assume. Ordinarily he stood or sat to one side of the 
group both in competitive and noncompetitive tests. 


The experiments to be described involved the codperation of 


THE TASK 


The task selected partook of the nature both of a ‘‘mental’’ 
and of a semi-automatic or mechanical performance. It consisted 
of printing with individual rubber types, each impressed sepa- 
rately, paragraphs from the daily press. To assist the subjects 
in controlling their production it was found advisable after a few 
preliminary tests to equip them with specially constructed print- 
ing boards to hold the type, copy, and print paper. 

The subjects took the letters one at a time from the compart- 





_ ‘Allport, F. H., ‘*The Influence of the Group upon Association and Thought,’’ 
/. Exp. Psych., III, 3, June 1920, 159-182. Also Social Psychology, Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1924, 265 ff. 
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ments on these boards constructed to hold them, inked the type 
faces, and stamped them on a piece of white ledger paper tacked 
neatly in place to the free portion of the board. 

The paragraphs from the daily newspapers used as copy were 
all of the same print. They were usually old and never familiar 
to the workers. So far as is known they were all of about equal 
interest. The fact that the operation of stamping was so slow as 
to forbid close intellectual application to the trend of the argp. 
ment renders exceedingly slight any danger that the validity of “7 
the method suffers from a difference in interest of the copy in the ie 
competitive as against the noncompetitive tests. -_ 

Ordinarily four tests lasting a constant five minutes each were ae 
given in one laboratory hour. In the interval between tests the 
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; . ; eXce 
subjects conversed, comparing notes on their achievements, and uff 
‘ 8 
counted up the total number of letters they had printed. The ol 
. . . . e 
writer subjectively rated the quality of each test performance at to t 
this time. The ratings were made and recorded in the presence of to li 
the entire group. 
ESTABLISHING THE SUBJECTS’ ATTITUDES , . 
. . es 
The attempt was made throughout the experimental series to in tl 
maintain a social atmosphere as free as possible from the labora- the 
tory taint. The general directions devised to distinguish between peti 
competitive and noncompetitive attitudes were as follows: unde 
/ Non-Competition tions 
‘*Try to get as much work done as you can, remembering that both the quality the | 
and the quantity of the work you do will count in your final score. Don’t attempt : 
to beat your fellow-workers.’’ tions 
Competition due 
‘«Try to beat your fellow-workers, remembering that both quality and quantity 
count in your final score. You may use any method you see fit to employ in keeping need 
track of the progress of your competitors. Compete! ’’ risin 
nes : ; esti . setti 
The subjects were instructed at the beginning of the series of = 
experiments that the measure of their achievement in terms jointly pov 
of quality and quantity was a value obtained by multiplying the aye 
quantity score by the quality score. The total number of letters aa 


printed in a test period, irrespective of errors or omissions, is 
the quantity score. Ratings on a scale of from 1 to 10 made by +7 
the writer in the inter-test period were used as the scores for posit 
quality. A mark of 10 indicates a practically perfect printing fe fi 
accomplishment. It is immaterial that the ‘‘task’’ score ss # 


A 


or ap 


described above does not appear as such in this report. The sub- 567 
of the 


jects were left to calculate it themselves ence they knew both the A 
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amount they had done in a given test and the rating the work had 
been given. To have indicated the nature of this measure of value 
served simply to define further the instructions with reference 
to quality and quantity mentioned above. Where evidence of a 
change of emphasis on the two aspects of the work appears in the 
record of a subject’s achievements the interpretation has been 
that he altered his attitude in the hope that by so doing his total 
score might be made greater. Reports of individuals bear out 
this interpretation. : 

The instructions were repeated often enough to insure that the 
workers kept them in mind. 

For incentive reliance had to be placed on a sporting desire to 
excel on the part of the subjects. Apparently this desire was 
sufficient to call forth their best efforts, for in a later experiment, 
where a material reward in the form of a promised theater party 
to the winner spurred them on, no data of a different order came 
to light. 

ELIMINATING PRACTICE EFFECTS 

When it is necessary to alternate the attitudes of subjects from 
test to test in an experimental series a difficulty is experienced 
in that skill acquired under one attitude may be of service under 
the other. If competitive tests were always to follow noncom- 
petitive tests one would expect that the average productivity 
under conditions of competition would exceed that under condi- 
tions of noncompetition. The factor of learning would obscure 
the differential dué to the competitive set. Under such condi- 
tions the alternations must be so arranged that any increment 
due to the acquisition of skill is balanced out. This precaution 
need be taken, of course, only when the curve of learning is still 
rising. Some investigators in experiments contrasting two social 
settings have balanced out the learning factor by selecting sched- 
ules of alternations in accordance with the following general 
scheme: T, A, A, T, T, A, A, T; or A, T, T, A, A, T, T, A.’ Owing 
to administrative difficulties a modification of this procedure was 
required in the experiments under discussion. 

Alternations were chosen in such a way as to render the mean 
position in the series of two attitudes under comparison the same 
or approximately the same. That is, if in the example given above, 
the ‘‘T’? which comes first in the series is given a value of (1), 


°‘T’ signifying ‘together’ and ‘A’, ‘alone’; ¢.g., Allport, F. H., ‘‘The Influence 
Ad Group upon Association and Thought,’’ J. Exp. Psych., III, 3, June 1920, 
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the ‘‘A”’ next a value of (2), ete., the sum of the values assigned 
to the ‘‘T’s’’ will be 18; and the sum of the values assigned tp 
the ‘‘A’s’’ will be 18. Since there are four ‘‘T’s’’ the mean valye 
of their position in the series will be 4.5. The mean value for the 
**A’s’’ will be the same. This equality of the values for the meap 
positions of the ‘‘A’s’’ and ‘‘T’s”’ in the series of tests indicates 
that the effect of practice will not be discriminatory. Where 
absences of a subject produced a considerable inequality in the 
two means, data secured in tests which destroyed the necessary 
sequence have been discarded. Where the two mean positions 
are approximately though not absolutely the same it must he 
remembered that the considerable number of tests of both kinds 
tends to reduce the discriminatory effect of practice. In the 
tables hereinafter submitted are included the mean positions of 
tests of both attitudes. 


QUANTITATIVE RESULTS 
The quantitative results are considered first and independently. 
In Table I, below, the averages for noncompetition are based on 
131 test products; for competition, on 233 test products. Three 
hundred sixty-four test products in all are involved. The dif. 
ference in the average position of the competitive and non- 
competitive tests in the series is less than three (3) in the 
second decimal place. The figure —0.025 means that whatever 
advantage in position there is for the one as against the other 
type of test lies on the side of noncompetition. ‘The average total 
number of tests_per subject. is 30.3. fe 
Every one of the subjects turns out more work when competing 
than when not competing. The column headed ‘‘Competition 
Index’’ in Table I summarizes quantitatively the relation between 
competitive and noncompetitive production. The Competition 
Index is obtained by dividing the average product turned out 
under competitive conditions by the average product turned out 
under noncompetitive conditions. These indices vary from 1.14 
in the case of Mur to 1.36 for Hoff. The average is 1.26 with 4 
probable error of 0.04, a figure remarkably low considering the 
complex nature of both competitive and noncompetitive attitudes. 
The average deviations from the mean noncompetitive product 
of 72.4 and the mean competitive product of 91.0 are practically 
identical at 8.1. The subjects differ in productivity from one 
another no more when competing than when not competing. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PRACTICE ON QUALITY 
When the effect of competition on the quality of the perform. 
ance comes into question certain difficulties, escaped in the dis. 
cussion of the quantitative aspects of the experiment, inevitably 
intrude. First among these is the matter of the reliability of the 
scoring method. It is simple enough to think of counting up the 
total number of letters printed to obtain the quantity score, but 
the attempt to devise a method of grading the quality of the 
several performances that should be objective and free from 
artificiality as well, was unsuccessful. It was thought better to 
face a technical difficulty in the use of a subjective rating scale 
than to place an artificial restriction on the activity of the workers 
in the form of aa unnatural standard of printing excellence. 
The workers had had considerable experience in printing 
before the ratings on quality were first recorded as scores. Under 
a strong suspicion that the practical limit of the curve of learning 
for quality had been reached at this time the writer has grouped 
his test records in chronological order and calculated averages 
for the first and for the second halves of each subject’s series of 
test scores to discover the effect of practice. The method of prov- 
ing the adequacy of the subjective rating as a means of grading 
quality may be illustrated in this connection.’ It is as follows: 


THE RELIABILITY OF RATINGS ON QUALITY 

Subsequent to the original subjective grading for quality in 
the inter-test period as described, all the sheets printed by the 
entire group of subjects were rerated by the writer outside the 
laboratory. When the time came, then, to compare the average 
quality of All’s performance, for example, during the first ten 
competitive tests in which he took part with the average quality 
of his performance in the second nine, there existed two quality 
scores for each test product. All’s first ten sheets were rated at 
the time he printed them: 7, 6, 8, 8, 8, 8, 7, 8, 8, 6. The second 
rating gave values of 7, 7, 7, 7, 8, 7, 7, 8, 8, 7, on the same ten 
sheets. Now it is clear that, within the limits imposed by the 
restriction to but two ratings, the true value of any one sheet will 
lie somewhere between the higher and the lower value assigned to 
it on the two occasions. The true value of the average quality 





¢ For the demonstration of the possibilities of the method described, as a simple 
means of avoiding highly intricate caleulations of the probable error of a rating, the 
writer is indebted to Prof. E. V. Huntington of the Mathematics Department of Har 
vard University. 
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for the entire ten sheets lies, then, somewhere between the aver- 
ages of the ten lower and the ten higher values assigned to each in 
turn. The average of the higher values given to each of All’s first 
ten competitive test products is 7.6; of the lower values, 7.1. All 
possible values of the ten lie, within the limits of a double rating 
program, somewhere between 7.1 and 7.6. 

Again, all the possible values of the second nine competitive 
sheets in the series of nineteen lie between 6.4 and 7.0. Now, since 
the average value of the second nine lies between 6.4 and 7.0, and 
the average value of the first tei somewhere between 7.1 and 7.6, 
no average value assignable to the second nine could exceed an 
average value assignable to the first ten. It is safe to conclude, 
therefore, that All does not do work of better quality as he pro- 
eresses. Practice in his case fails to bring about improvement. 

A study of Table IT reveals that the conclusions which one is 
tempted to draw as to the effect of practice are certainly reliable 
in seven cases of nonecompetition and nine cases of competition. 
In the other five cases of noncompetition and three cases of com- 
petition there is an overlap of possible values which may be 
assigned to the first and the possible values which may be assigned 
to the second halves of the series. The averages of first and 
second ratings, combined, in each half of each competitive and 
noncompetitive series indicate, admittedly with some doubt, that 
in three of the five noncompetitive cases a diminution in quality 
follows practice; in one ease quality is improved; and in another 
it remains the same. In one case of competition quality rises, in 
a second it remains the same, and in the third it drops. 

In general it may be said that some subjects improve in quality 
when not competing and certain others improve in quality when 
competing; but conversely, the work of some deteriorates in 
quality under conditions of noncompetition while that of others 
deteriorates under conditions of competition. The facts may be 
summarized in the following table, where ‘‘plus’’ indicates an 
increase and ‘‘minus’’ a decrease in quality as the tests progress. 


Number 
of Subjects 


Quality Variation 
Attitude in Time 
NC None 
NC Plus 
NC Minus 
C None 
C Plus 
C Minus 
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Total (C 
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It will be noted that the number of subjects who fall down in 
quality toward the end of the series under conditions supposedly 
favorable to good production (7.e., noncompetitive) is but one less 
than the number who improve. In competition more subjects 
actually do less well toward the end of the series than do better. 
Hence it is reasonable to conclude that fluctuations in quality are 
primarily functions of some variable other than practice. 


QUALITATIVE RESULTS 


In view of the facts with regard to the effects of practice 
established above, the averages of Table III have been calculated 
irrespective of whether the mean positions of noncompetitive and 
competitive tests are the same. The table is based on 83 noncom- 
petitive and 172 competitive test products, making a total of 255. 
This figure is less than that in Table I since quality scores were 
not recorded until there was reason to believe that practice had 
brought about a general straightening out on the ultimate ievel of 
juality for each subject. 

All subjects do poorer work when competing than when not 
ompeting. In two cases, those of Han and Jon, an overlap of 
assignable values for the competitive and noncompetitive prod- 
ucts to the amount of 0.3 makes for some uncertainty, but the 
averages for all scores indicate a decrease in quality under com- 
petitive conditions. No values comparable to the Competition 
Index of Table I have been computed, but the difference between 
the mean quality under conditions of noncompetition and the mean 
quality under conditions of competition is inserted in lieu thereof. 
This difference varies from one-tenth of a quality step in the case 
of Han to nineteen-tenths with Hoff, who has the largest Com- 
petition Index, but the probable error is only 0.30, indicating that 
the variation in the effect of competition on quality among the 
various subjects is not as great as the extreme cases might lead 
one to suppose. 

The average difference in quality, on the basis of which the 
measures of variability for this set of results have been computed 
is 0.58, or a little less than six-tenths of a quality step. This value 
is an average of mean differences in quality and is not weighted 
in proportion to the number of scores for each subject. 

By averaging the deviations of his printed sheets from the 
average quality of performance attained by each worker in non- 
competitive tests a series of values was obtained indicating the 
degree of variability among the subjects with respect to their own 
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average level of excellence; i.e., a value representing the con- 
sistency of their performance in the matter of quality. A similar 
ries of values was computed for the competitive papers. The 
jgures 0.56 for noncompetition and 0.49 for competition are aver- 
ages, respectively, of these two series of values. They indicate 
that the quality of the workers’ individual performance fluctuates 
toa greater extent during periods of noncompetition than during 
periods of competition. This phenomenon is doubtless to be 
attributed to the difficulty of assuming a uniform attitude of non- 
competition after one has experienced the excitement of competi- 
tive effort, together with the greater tendency for individual dif- 
ferences of temperament to crop out under the lesser pressure of 
a noncompetitive environment. 

The average deviation of the twelve cases from the mean non- 
competitive quality is 0.29 and from the mean competitive quality, 
0.49. Competition makes for wider differences of quality among 
the several subjects than does noncompetition. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN SPEED AND QUALITY 


Allport ‘ found that the influence of the group in the case of a 
task essentially motor in character tended to increase both the 
quality and quantity of the product over what it had been when 


the subjects were working alone. To convert the terminology of 
his experiments, which employ the terms ‘‘social increment’’ and 
‘social supervaluent’’ to express increases in the quantity and 
quality of the product respectively, to the purposes of this in- 
vestigation, it may be said that, as against the noncompetitive 
group influence, the competitive group influence results in a ‘‘com- 
petitive increment’’ and a ‘‘competitive subvaluent’’. 

The coefficient of correlation (by the Spearman method of 
rank differences) between the Competition Index and the diminu- 
tion in quality under competition (see Tables I and III) is +.44- 
The gain in speed under competitive conditions tends to be ob- 
tained at the expense of quality. On a semi-mechanical task 
competition emphasizes speed rather than quality, even when the 
subjects know that both are important in the total score. 

Furthermore, the results of these experiments substantiate a 
contention of Triplett and of Moede.* The coefficient of correlation 
(by the Spearman method of rank differences) between the mean 





"See previous foot notes. 
‘See foot notes numbers (1) and (3). 
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noncompetitive speed of production and the inverse of the Com. 
petition Index is +.73. The least capable subjects in speed profit 
most from competition. 


GROUP COMPETITION 


Both from a practical and from a theoretical standpoint com. 
petition between groups of codperating individuals is of a conse. 
quence equal if not superior to that of the more widely considered 
rivalry between single persons. But within the limitations jm. 
posed by the laboratory conduct of experiments it is rarely pos. 
sible to approximate the usual industrial situation with respect 
to group rivalry. During this investigation the restrictions of 
time and space in the laboratory prevented the bringing together 
of the several groups in a series of tests to determine the influence 
of team competition on the speed and quality of performance, 
As a partial substitute for the ideal type of research, however, 
and with a view to making a beginning of the empirical study of 
group competition, in certain tests in the series already described 
the groups taking part were stimulated to rivalry with one another 
through the device of acquainting each group with the standing 
group score of the other two. In such case the competition 
amounted to a concerted effort to surpass the score of another 
group not present but recognized. 

In the tests on the effects of group competition as defined 
above the task and general experimental situation remained as in 
the individual competitive tests already described. The measure 
of group success is the total number of letters printed by the 
group as a unit multiplied by the average quality of the individual 
performances. Again interest in the data is confined to the quality 
and quantity scores considered independently, for the reasons 
noted in the case of individual competition. 

The instructions devised to distinguish between individual and 
group competition were as follows: 

Individual Competition. 

‘*Try to beat out your fellow-workers, remembering that quality as well 
quantity count in your final score. You may use any method you see fit to employ 
in keeping track of the progress of your competitors. Compete! ’’ 

Group Competition. 
‘Try to get as much work done as you can, remembering that both quality and 


quantity count in your final score, in order that en group may beat out the 
other two groups with which you are competing. Group I (or IJ, or III, as the 


case might be) is ahead (or behind) at this stage of the game. Group II (or I, 
or III) is ahead (or behind) at present. Try to beat them out now!’ 
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QUANTITATIVE RESULTS, GROUP COMPETITION 

The quantitative data is assembled in Table IV. The average 
difference in position in the series of tests of the mean product 
under individual competition and the mean product under group 
competition is 0.067. The greatest difference in the case of any 
one subject is 0.8. The average number of cases on which the 
average score for individual competition has been computed is 
6.5; the average number on which the average score for group 
competition has been computed is 4.3. The data is insufficient 
for positive generalization, but the dispersion of the groups subse- 
quent to the midyear examination period made it impossible to 
ontinue this series of tests. The results are accordingly presented 
for what they are worth. Nine of the twelve subjects show a 
slight improvement in productivity under the ‘‘group competi- 
tive’ attitude, ranging from 2.0 to 12.7 letters. The other three 
do better when competing with their fellows than when 
competing, as members of a group, with other groups. The 
diminution in quantity for group competition is very slight 
for two of these three, however, being —0.3 and —0.7. For 
the third ease, that of Lan, it is —2.4. The fact is interesting 
that, according to the common though uncritical verdict of his 
associates, Lan is pronouncedly individualistic in the intellectual 
phases of his social contacts. The average increase in produc- 
tivity, computing from all twelve cases, is 3.2, but the probable 
error amounts to 2.0. From this limited data it is perhaps fair 
to draw the inference that group effort, even when directed toward 
the vanquishing of an absent but recognized rival, is no less 
effective in bringing about an increase in the speed of production, 
in most cases, than personal rivalry among individuals in physical 
proximity. The significance of this fact, if fact it be, is of the 
highest social importance. 

The figures 9.0 and 9.8 in Table IV, representing the average 
leviations of the average quantities of material prodnced by the 
various subjects in individual and in group competition, respec- 
tively, indicate that the degree of homogeneity of the entire group 
is approximately the same under the two variations of the experi- 
mental conditions. 


QUALITATIVE RESULTS, GROUP COMPETITION 

The qualitative data is assembled in Table V. In only three 
cases of the twelve is the evidence regarding the effect of group 
competition on quality entirely unambiguous according to the 
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method, heretofore explained, of employing the overlap of assign. 
able values as a measure of reliability. When engaging in group 
competition Jon clearly works in such fashion as to turn oy} 
products inferior in quality to those she prints when competing 
individually. The reverse is true of Bee and Mur. 

The column in Table V headed ‘‘ Amount of Overlap’? lists the 
difference between the highest average score under one attitude 
and the lowest average score under the other. The two values of 
0.0 in this column for Was and Hou indicate that the overlap js 
only at the extremes, that the highest possible value for quality 
assignable under the one attitude just reaches the lowest possible 
value for quality assignable under the other. It is reasonable to 
assert, then, that the differences of the averages for the two 
qualities with these subjects is a real difference, that the work of 
Was is less excellent under conditions of individual competition 
and that Hou’s is better. 

Of the other values in the column designated ‘‘ Amount of 
Overlap’’ four are only one-tenth of a quality step, two are two- 
tenths of a step, and one is three-tenths. 

Apparently there are six individuals who do better work when 
competing individually and six who do better when competing, as 
members of a group, with other groups not present but recognized. 
It is perhaps fair to draw the inference that under the ‘‘group- 
competitive’’ attitude as defined for this series of tests there is no 
marked tendency for the quality of the performance materially 
to rise above or to fall below the normal for individual competi- 
tion. 

The figures 0.53 and 0.49 in Table V, representing the average 
deviations of the average quality of the products turned out by 
the various subjects in individual and in group competition 
respectively, indicate that the degree of homogeneity of the entire 
group, with the quality of the product as the point of interest, is 
approximately the same under the two variations of the experi- 
mental conditions. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions based on the objective data of the series of 
experiments pursued in this investigation may be summarized as 
follows :* 





® An analysis of the verbal reports on the nature of the competitive consciousness 
obtained in this and similar series of experiments will reach publication shortly. 
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(1) All subjects turn out more work when competing than 
when not competing. The average percentile gain is 


r assign. 
1 group 
urn out 
mpeting 


about 26. 
The homogeneity\of the, group with respect to speed of gy 
performapee is thé same for competition and noncompeti- “ 
tion. . 

) The subjects least capable in speed profit most from 
competition. 
All subjects do poorer work when competing than when 
not competing.*® 
The quality of individual performance fluctuates to a 
slightly greater degree in noncompetition than in com- 
petition. 
The homogeneity of the group with respect to the quality . 
of the work produced is less under noncompetitive than 
under competitive conditions. 
On a semi-mechanical task competition tends to emphasize 
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ke when Most subjects seem to work slightly faster when codper- 
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\gnized. other groups not present but recognized, than when com- 

‘ sroup- peting against one another. 


The homogeneity of the group with respect to the quantity 
of the work produced is approximately the same under 
conditions of group and of individual competition. 

There is no marked tendency for subjects to do work of 
a lesser quality when competing in small group units 
than when competing with one another. Some seem to do 
better, some slightly worse. The tendencies are probably 
about equally divided. 

The homogeneity of the group with respect to the quality 
of the work produced is approximately the same under 
conditions of group and of individual competition. 
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10. See statement regarding two doubtful cases under ‘‘Qualitative Results’’. 
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THE RELATION OF MORPHOLOGY TO TEMPERAMENT 
By SANTE NACCARATI and H. E. GARRETT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

| grew ENT investigations in endocrinology have had a decided 

influence in emphasizing the importance of the study of the 

constitution. For a study of the endocrine glands direets 
the attention of the physician to physiological forces residing 
within the body which may affect both the mentality and the 
morphology of the patient. It would seem, therefore, that to the 
psychologist who is interested in individual differences, as well 
as to the physician, the study of the constitution and its relation 
to mental and emotional characteristics, is an essential task. 
Much work has already been done in the classification of 
morphologic types—especially by the Italian anthropologists— 
and their work will first be reviewed briefly, in so far as it throws 
light on the special phase of the problem to be considered in this 
report. 

To those who are unfamiliar with the work of the Italian 
school, it should be explained that the term microsplanchnic, as 
used in this paper, refers to those individuals in whom the devel- 
opment of the extremities predominates over the development of 
the trunk when trunk and extremities are considered in relation 
to their reciprocal dependence. The macrosplanchnics, 1.c., the 
opposite type, are those individuals in whom the development of 
the trunk predominates over the development of the extremities. 
Between these two types is the normosplanchnic,—in whom there 
is a proportionate relationship between trunk and extremities. 
Since, in the microsplanchnic, the longitudinal diameters of the 
body are in excess of the transverse, we may call him a 
dolichomorph. Usually he is a tall, slender individual. He is not 
necessarily tall, however, as there are dolichomorphs among the 
small individuals. The macrosplanchnic, on the other hand, 
since he is proportionately more developed in the transverse 
diameters, is usually a fat, and often, though not necessarily, 4 
short individual. He is, accordingly, a brachymorph, while the 
normosplanchnic, between these other two, is a eumorph. 

Viola (1) has shown that the original evolution-spurt, with which 
every organism is endowed, splits during the period of develop- 


ment into two resultants, the ponderal and the morphologic. 
254 
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Development continues equally or disproportionately in these 
two directions. Im man, if the ponderal and morphologic resul- 
tants are equal or nearly so, we have the normosplanchnic; if 
the ponderal is in excess of the morphologic we have the macro- 
splanchnic; while if the morphologic is in excess of the ponderal, 
we have the microsplanchnic. If a very large sample of adults 
could be measured for morphologic type, and the results arranged 
into a frequency distribution, the curve plotted from this distribu- 
tion would, according to Viola, be nearly normal. The normo- 
splanchnies would occupy approximately the middle 50 per cent 
of the curve; the microsplanchnics would occupy the upper 23 
per cent; while the macrosplanchnics would occupy the lower 27 
per cent of the curve. The reason for there being more macro- 
splanchnies than microsplanchnics has been explained by Viola 
as due to the fact that in nature, errors in excess are more com- 
patible with life than errors in defect. For example, in a study 
of 400 individuals, Viola has shown that while macrosplanchny 
may reach the seventh degree, microsplanchy does not go beyond 
the third degree. By ‘‘degree’’ of macrosplanchny and micro- 
splanchny is meant the amount of deviation above and below the 
average of the normosplanchnic type. Those individuals who 
might fill in the microsplanchnic end (the upper end) of the curve 
in order to balance the macrosplanchnics are wiped out before 
reaching maturity by disease (often by tuberculosis, to which the 
microsplanchnies are predisposed). 

A recent study of 100 psychoneurotics made by Naccarati (2) 
showed that the two opposite morphologic types, i.e., the micro- 
splanchnic and macrosplanchnic of Viola, yield a greater number 
of psychoneuroties than an equal number of normosplanchnics. 
Furthermore, the asthenie psychoneurotics are more often found 
among the microsplanchnics while the emotional psychoneurotics 
are more frequent among the macrosplanchnics. Probably the 
macrosplanchnies are more highly emotional than the other types 
because they possess very active organic functions, a highly active 
autonomic system, and large internal organs,—all of which, to- 
gether with the endocrine system and the sympathetic centers, 
contribute to the overt emotional response. 

Rava (3) in a very recent work holds that neurasthenics are 
more often found among the microsplanchnics. He, however, con- 
siders the microsplanchnie to be the emotional type, and contrasts 
him with the maecrosplanchnie whom he calls the instinctive type. 
Other investigations by Kretschmer,(4) confirmed by Oliver,(5) 
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Sioli and Meyer,(6) Verciani,(7) and partially by Ewald (8) 
indicate that manic-depressive insanity occurs more frequently 
among the pyknic types (corresponding to the macrosplanchnic) 
and dementia precox more frequently in the schizoid types (cor. 
responding to the microsplanchnics; and these conclusions lend 
support to our view. 

Kretschmer’s analysis of the schizothymic and the cyclothymic 
temperaments, and the consensus of opinion existing among the 
other investigators already quoted suggests that the macro. 
splanchnic, since he is especially susceptible to the affective psy. 
choses is more apt to be emotionally unstable than the micro. 
splanchnic. The close physical affinity of the schizophrenic and 
neurasthenic on the one hand, and the emotional psychoneurotie 
and manic-depressive on the other, indicates that very possibly a 
mental affinity exists also within these two groups. In fact, the 
cyclothymic is much nearer the hysteric in his reactions than the 
neurasthenic. The behavior of the hysteric is undoubtedly that 
of a highly emotional individual. On the other hand, the behavior 
of the schizophrenic is characterized by apathy and indifference: 
he may possess sensitiveness, but not emotivity in any real sense, 
Such a one is a shut-in personality, who lives in a world of his ow 
unaffected by external stimuli. 

It has seemed to the writers that the emotional individual is 
one in whom the instinctive tendencies are especially strong. For 
if the primary emotions are coupled with the instincts, then the 
emotions must be aroused to a greater or less degree by any 
situation in which the instincts are called into play; and the 
stronger the instinct, the stronger the emotion. In the young 
child the emotions are prompt and unrestrained. However, a 
growth proceeds and intelligence matures, the environment, ¢.y, 
education, training, etc., as well as the developing social life of the 
individual, tend, through a series of substitute stimuli and 
responses (9) to inhibit and redirect many instinctive emotional 
patterns. Hence normal educated persons are less often dominated 
by violent emotions and unreasoned prejudices than children, 
those of inferior mentality, the senile and the neurotic, in whom 
the emotions find a more ready outlet. It would follow, therefore, 
that the neurasthenic microsplanchnic is a ‘‘cultural’’ type, while 
the emotional macrosplanchnic is a ‘‘natural’’ type. 

Following the Italian morphological school, we have thought 
it probable that normal individuals of the two opposite types, the 
microsplanchnic and the macrosplanchnic, will show mental and 
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emotional characteristics which are related in some degree to 
their morphologic development. For when due allowance has 
been made to race, sex, and the influence of disease, we can still be 
fairly certain that the morphology of any given individual is 
partly conditioned by the hormones which acted on the soma 
during the prenatal as well as the postnatal period. That the 
hormones influence growth, differentiation, and intelligence is now 
well established. Take the thyroids for example. If they are in 
defect during the development of the individual, evidence of such 
defect may be seen in retarded growth, and meager intelligence; 
witness the cretin, at the lower end of the scale for thyroid 
activity. This is only one example, and one gland; a discussion 
of the effects of the other endocrines would carry us far beyond 
the limits of this paper. 

Suffice it to say that if the endocrines affect both the 
morphology and the mental and emotional life, then certainly the 
morphology should serve as one index of less easily measured 
mental and temperamental traits. Such a body index has been 


obtained by Naccarati (10) using Viola’s method of measuring 
the volume of the trunk and the length of the extremities, by 
dividing the length of one arm plus the length of one leg by the 
volume of the trunk. This ratio has been called the ‘‘morphologic 


index’’. It follows, of course, that the microsplanchnic has a high 
morphologie index, and the macrosplanchnic a low morphologic 
index, while the normosplanchnic falls in between the two extreme 
groups. Further, Naccarati(10) has shown that there is a 
positive correlation between the size of the morphologic index 
and degree of intelligence in adult males. Again in a later report, 
we have shown (11) how the performance on various psychological 
tests may be influenced by the constitution. Not much progress 
has been made, however, in studying experimentally the part 
played by the constitutional factors ip the emotional life of normal 
individuals, as practically all of the data collected so far come 
from the study of abnormal cases. It was from the results obtained 
in abnormal psychology that the idea occurred to us that there 
might be a relation—in normal individuals—between constitu- 
tional factors and emotional stability; and it is with this problem 
that this report is concerned. 

The subjects in our experiment were 54 college students 
enrolled in a class in general psychology in Columbia College. 
The men were sophomores, juniors, and seniors, and ranged in 
age from about eighteen to twenty-five years. They were an 
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unusually intelligent group, the average Alpha score being 17) 
points, with only two men falling in the B group; i.e., below 135 
points. From measurements made on the trunk and extremities 
we computed a morphologic index for each man. The measure. 
ments which are taken for calculating the m.i. have been described 
in detail elsewhere (10) (11) and this description will not be re. 
peated here. By far the greater number of the men were micro. 
splanchnic and normosplanchnic, there being only two or three 
with indices low enough to place them in the macrosplanchnic 
group. This is to be expected, as college men in general constitute 
a highly selected group, and macrosplanchnies, since they are 
usually of low or average intelligence, tend to drop out of school 
before reaching college. 

With the m.i.’s of our subjects calculated, the next step was to 
find tests of temperamental and emotional traits. Tests of this 
sort are usually hypothetical and often unsatisfactory, as it js 
much easier to measure, say, visual acuity or general intelligence, 
than aggressiveness or sense of humor. After considerable pre. 
liminary trial, we selected the following as best suited to our 
purposes:—the Woodworth test of emotional instability, better 
known as the Personal Data sheet; the Pressey X-0 tests, and the 
Downey Will-Temperament test. Tests of discrimination of 
moral values, the grading of offenses, ete., are in general too 
simple for college men, who are inclined to take them as a joke. 
Such tests are, however, of value with children. 

The Woodworth P.D. sheet was devised by Professor Wood- 
worth during the late war for use with soldiers suspected of 
neurotic or psychopathic tendencies. It consists of 116 questions 
concerning the personal history, fears, obsessions, emotional and 
sexual irregularities, and was made up from the reports of symp- 
toms given by patients who had subsequently had ‘‘nervous break- 
downs’’. Each question is to be answered ‘‘Yes’’ or “‘No”; 
sometimes the one and sometimes the other alternative indicating 
the dangerous or unstable state of mind. This eanaire has 
been used in an abbreviated form with children by Mathews (12) 
and more recently by Miss Mead (13) in a study of emotional 
differences among foreign students attending the University of 
Paris. Its reliability is .90 or more. The men in our group were 
instructed to answer the questions as accurately as possible, and 
in order to avoid the possibility of embarrassment, and also t 
overcome any reluctance on the part of those who might hesitate 
to report unpleasant experiences or eccentricities, the papers were 
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numbered so that only the instructor knew the man making the 
report. The men took the test seriously, and we believe that the 
results are as Valid as it is possible to make introspective reports 
of the questionnaire variety. 

The Pressey X-0 Test and the Downey Will-temperament Test 
are both well known and no description is necessary. The writers 
have had ill suecess with the Downey Group test when given to 
adults. 


RATING CHART 


Number: 

Read these directions carefully: 

Rate the person named above on a scale from 1 to 50, according to the place that 
he would occupy in a group of 50 average college men, in each of the classifications 
given below. A person rated No. 1 has the most pronounced tendency, or the greatest 
amount of the capacity rated, in the group. The person rated No. 25 is at the middle 
of the group, or on the average. The person rated No. 50 possesses the least amount 
of the capacity or thing to be rated. Under Rating place the number (any number 
from 1 to 50) which you think represents the relative position of the individual in the 
group. Please read the descriptions of what the ratings are to stand for carefully, 
before you begin to rate. 

Highest: 1 to 10 
High: 10 to 20 
Seale: Average: 20 to 30 
Low: 30 to 40 
Lowest: 40 to 50 


. Physique: 

. Aggressiveness: 

. Emotional Stability: 

. Intelligence: 

Descriptions: 

Physique: rate for bearing, apparent health, vigor, strength, and endurance. 

. Aggressiveness: rate for self-expression and tenacity. At the one end of the 
scale is the expansive individual, vociferous, argumentative, asking many 
questions, unwilling to aecept statements passively; at the other end of the 
scale is the reclusive man, quiet, reserved, sometimes timid and bashful, 
usually aecepts statements of teacher or text without qualification, rarely asks 
questions, 

Emotional Stability: at the one end of the scale is the individual who is composed, 
self-controlled, not easily ‘‘fussed’’, confused, or thrown off balance; not 
inclined to ‘lose his head’’, At the other end of the scale is the individual 
who is easily confused, giggles or laughs easily, bashful, blushes often, or in 
other ways displays a lack of self-control. ; 

’. Intelligenee: rate for ability to handle problems, to see relations and make in- 
ferences quickly, to grasp difficult points, to answer quickly and accurately 
without ‘‘ beating around the bush’’. 


In addition to the three tests, we devised a simple rating chart 
on which each man was asked to rate himself on a scale from 1 to 50 
for intelligence, physique, aggressiveness, and emotional stability. 
This chart is reproduced here. The men were instructed to read 
carefully the deseription of what each term is taken to mean on 
the chart; and to make sure the instructor also read the descrip- 
tions aloud, with a word of explanation on each classification. In 
selecting the four qualities, intelligence, physique, aggressiveness, 
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and emotional stability, we do not pretend to have exhausted ql] 
of the factors which go into what is known as ‘‘personality”’ or 
**temperament’’; the four selected are, however, fairly objective, 
In our choice of terms, we have been guided chiefly by the analysis 
of personality given by Woodworth (9); we also owe much to the 
discussion of personality traits given by the Allports (14). The 
men in our group were instructed to grade themselves as accep. 
rately as possible, and to take all of the time necessary for revision. 
To prevent underestimation due to modesty or otherwise, we 
strongly advised anyone to rate himself 1 in intelligence or phy- 
sique if he honestly believed that he belonged there. As in the 
P.D. sheet, the papers were numbered, and the names of the indi- 
viduals were known only to the experimenter. 

Besides the self-estimates of the students, the instructor of the 
class rated each man for all four traits, twice independently, once 
at the beginning of the term, and again at the close of the session. 
The instructor had known many of the men for a year—all fora 
half-year—and some much longer. His two ratings were combined 
at the end of the session, and the composite correlated with the 
ratings made by the men on themselves. For many reasons, it 
was impossible to use the ordinary correlation methods, and, 
accordingly, a coefficient of contingency (Pearson’s Coef. of Mean 
Square Contingency) was computed from a 5x 5 fold table. The 
classifications in the correlation table were 1-10, highest; 10-20, 
high; 20-30, average; 30-40, low; and 40-50, lowest. As one might 
suspect, the coefficient between the instructor’s ratings and the 
self-ratings was highest for physique (the most objective trait), 
.65; for intelligence, the coefficient was .50; for aggressiveness, 
.55; and for emotional stability, .54. All things considered, the 
size of the sample, the relative crudity of the measures, etc., these 
coefficients are encouragingly high, and seem to indicate that at 
least the instructor and the men were fairly well agreed on the 
meaning of the terms. 

We next classified the 54 subjects into three groups according 
to the number of ‘‘wrong’’ answers returned on the Woodworth 
P.D. sheet. In Group I were placed all men who answered from 
1 to 10 questions wrongly; in Group II all who answered from 
10 to 20 questions wrongly; and in Group III all who answered 
20 or more questions wrongly. Franz (15) has written that 
‘*probably any individual who answers twenty of the questions 
wrongly should be suspected of instability’. Several reasons may 
be offered for the choice of the Woodworth P.D. sheet as the basis 
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of our classification, in addition to the advantages of this ques- 
tionnaire already mentioned. In the first place the reaction of 
the men to the test was exceptionally good, and secondly, in 
several cases, its prognosis was strikingly confirmed by other 
information. For example, one man in the group had come to the 
instructor several months before complaining of insomnia, worry 
over his physical condition, and general unrest, and had been sent 
to a psychiatrist for treatment. This man’s rating on the P.D. 
sheet was 28 wrong answers. Another man, who had spent several 
months in the psychopathic ward of a hospital during the war, 
and who frequently showed evidence of lack of complete self- 
control, answered 40 questions wrongly. Still another man, who 
in an interview told the instructor of worry over sex matters, 
answered 26 questions wrongly. The lowest score, i.e., number 
of questions answered wrongly, was 2. This report was made by 
an athletic chap, who had been given a rank of 5 (on a scale of 
1-50) for emotional stability two months before by the instructor. 
These are a few of the most clean-cut cases. 

Eighteen men were placed in Group I, 16 in Group II, and 20 
in Group III. The averages of these three groups in questions 
answered wrongly were 6.9, 14.2, and 24.8, respectively. The 
average morphologic index for each group was also computed, 
and this data together with the information from the rating charts 
and the Pressey test tabulated in Table I. As is evident from this 
table, there is a drop of 40 points in average m.i. from Group I 
to Group III; and this result is in line with the results obtained 
with abnormal subjects, namely, that those of low m.i. tend to 
be less stable than those of higher m.i. This result is tentative, 
however, as the sample is small, and there is much overlapping. 
However, approximately 75 per cent of those who might be sus- 
pected of instability from the results of our questionnaire, have 
m.i.’s below the average of those who are apparently very normal. 

The trend of the averages obtained from the rating chart 
strengthens the tentative conclusion that we have set forth above. 
The differences in the average ratings of the three groups for 
physique is negligible—whether we take the self-estimates or the 
instructor’s estimates. The intelligence ratings are in favor of 
those with the higher m.i.’s. More important for our thesis, 
Group III is considerably lower in the average ratings for emo- 
tional stability, both by self-estimate and instructor’s estimate. 
This result would tend to increase the probability of real dif- 
ferences in emotional stability, which has been strongly suggested 
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a 
TABLE I 
Group I Group II Grou 
Morp. Index: N Ts N46 Ae 
TS tits cna eu gewedicene 498 .5 495.0 460.8 
ie ao Wet sk 6b aio ew deine 61.3 57.3 56.0 
Personal Data: 
(Woodworth) 
EE ee re 6.9 14.2 24.8 
Ratings: 
1, Physique: 
EE bina Liam tals pil ve 19.2 22.5 19.8 
de hice pinta 6 oe 17.2 15.6 18.3 
2. Intelligence: 
NE, 3b ee denen 19.7 23.0 25.0 
_ eae err 14.0 a 18.5 
3. Emot. Stability: 
PN hb de'e-econdkes 17.0 22.2 24.0 
DL Dietasencsbesvescies 15.3 13.1 22.5 
4. Aggressiveness: 
Pe? iSiveseotdekon 28.3 25.3 23.3 
DACs Gat bcunedaleens oe 21.4 20.0 21.8 
Pressey X-0 Test: 
I a5 5 ou cnds cecdse 34.8 31.5 33.0 
WS w ag Weabiewekans 10.7 10.4 9.8 
Pe AD sete bcbaeeoe ves 46.7 42.0 40.3 
De tenueecccaatare do's 9.2 8.0 8.4 
es SND § cn de ee bcvwcesss 55.6 41.5 52.3 
Ee be deh Ktietncéaess 15.1 14.1 14.0 
Bee ME cceneqeene ccces 36.2 31.0 43.0 
wT Ebveevabaseabusees 15.0 13.5 14.6 
0 eee 173.3 146.0 168 .6 
Total idiosyncrasy .......... 50.0 46.0 46.8 


by the results from the Woodworth P.D. sheet. There are no 
significant differences in the ratings for aggressiveness. One 
reason for this is probably the rather unfortunate wording of the 
description of this trait. A low self-rating would hardly be com- 
mensurate with any considerable degree of positive self-feeling. 
The SD’s of the average ratings have not been given, as it was 
thought that they might tend to give a false appearance of sta- 
tistical reliability to results which are not statistically reliable. 

The Pressey X-0 tests give no significant differences in any of 
the four parts, or in the total number of words crossed out (‘‘total 
affectivity’’). Neither were there any differences in the deviation 
or the ‘‘idiosynerasy’’ scores. The differences found in the 
separate tests of the Downey Test were so small and irregular 
that they have not been included. For our purposes this test did 
not justify the time or labor spent on it; the lack of differences 
in performance indicates either that our subjects do not differ in 
such traits as speed of decision, motor inhibition, ete., or—what 
seems more probable to us—that the test failed to show up exist- 
ing differences. However, it is very probable that the Downey 
Test did not have a fair trial. 
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In a previous report we have shown that there is a small but 
positive relation between the morphologic index and general in- 
telligence. This relation, we suggested, was very probably due 
to the action of the endocrine glands, especially the thyroid. It 
now appears that there is also a positive relation between the 
m.i. and temperamental or emotional stability. We can now, 
therefore, go a step further and say that those endocrines which 
affect the morphology and the mentality of a given individual, 
very probably influence his emotional life also. To summarize 
the results from this brief study—results which we hope to verify 
with more cases and better tests—the conclusion from studies in 
abnormal psychology that temperamental disturbances of an emo- 
tional nature are found in those of low m.i. (relatively large trunk 
and short extremities) more often than in those of high m.i. 
(relatively small trunk and long extremities) seems to be confirmed 
tentatively by the results obtained in this study of 54 presumably 
normal college men. 
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AUTOMATIC WRITING COMBINED WITH CRYSTAL 
GAZING AS A MEANS OF RECALLING 
FORGOTTEN INCIDENTS 


By ANITA M. MUHL, Pu.D., M.D. 


S a method of recalling forgotten incidents and bringing to 

light conflict material I have found automatic writing most 
useful in analysis; but recently I decided to combine crystal 
gazing with the involuntary writing to see if I could improve on 
the original method. 

Ever since reading ‘‘An Experimental Study of the 
Mechanism of Hallucinations’’ by Morton Prince, I have felt that 
the combined crystal gazing and writing experiment would give 
interesting results, but it has been only within the last few months 
that I have found favorable subjects. 

I ean offer nothing of value in the way of suggestions as to 
the best method of inducing favorable conditions for the produc. 
tion of visual imagery. One patient preferred a black back- 
ground for the glass with very little light in the room and per- 
mitted her eyes to look through the ball; another wished a light 
background with a great deal of light in the room and looked at 
the surface of the glass. The technique of ‘‘gazing’’ is going 
to present the same problem as that of ‘‘writing’’; one must find 
the method best suited to the subject and then proceed. 

The experiment was conducted as follows: The patient was al- 
lowed first to gain facility in involuntary writing, which she did 
in three attempts. Then she was given the crystal and was per- 
mitted to arrange it to suit herself. The hand, placed in a writ- 
ing sling, was poised over a large writing pad. The experimenter 
sat to one side and a little back of the subject in order to guide 
the hand, to ask questions, and to take down the subject’s dicta- 
tion which began the moment the subject saw anything appear in 
the glass ball. During several test periods an assistant was pres- 
ent in order to help check the written records so that it was 
possible to find out if there was any time relationship between 
the written record and the crystal picture. The only consistent 
thing about this relationship proved to be the fact that it was 
wholly inconsistent. 

Frequently the writing began first and was followed by the 
crystal imagery; again, an image would appear and the writing 
264 
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would not start until later; or, as happened many times, the 
dictated description of the picture and the writing both began at 
the same time. 

The erystal pictures were sometimes gray, like photographs; 
more often, they were in colors. The subject could see the people 
talking, and when asked what they were saying she would insist 
she did not know—that she could see their lips moving but had 
no idea what the words were. Meantime, her hand would be 
recording the conversation on paper, though she did not know 
what she was writing. 

The material collected this way divided itself into two classes: 
(1) Detailed accounts of forgotten incidents, pleasant and un- 
pleasant ; and (2) phantasies, some of which were simply wish 
fulfilling in nature, while others were frequently symbolic and as 
a rule led to conflict material. It is interesting to note that often 
the report dictated did not coincide with what the subject was 
writing. 

HISTORY OF THE CASE 

Marjory M., fifteen years old, first year in High School, was 
brought to me as a behavior problem. She had run away from 
home; had attempted to get the lady at the Travelers’ Aid booth 
n the station to give her money to go to her old home in Texas, 
saying that her mother was dying and she wished to go to her. 
The lady was suspicious and went to call up the address 
Marjory had given her; meantime, fearing detection, Marjory 
left the station and went to two florists, sent cut flowers to her- 
self and her mother and had them charged to a casual acquaint- 
ance. The child was badly frightened when first intervieweved, 
as she had been punished, scolded and sermonized by her mother 
until she was afraid to tell anything about herself. 

Her history, briefly, showed that she was the fourth in a 
fraternity of five and was born in Texas. Her mother admitted 
that she had not wanted this child and that she had neither much 
affection for, nor patience with her. The child knew and felt this 
keenly. She began school at six and her school career was un- 
eventful and moderately successful. She was especially good in 
English and showed originality in composition. During the past 
year there had been complaints from her teachers that Marjory 
had been inattentive and that it had seemed difficult for her to 
concentrate. 

This apparent lack of concentration was first noticed and com- 
mented on by her father at the time he was a superintendent of 
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schools in Texas. He came from a family in the Middle West, 
five groups of which I was able to obtain information about. Two 
of these groups were mental defectives; a third was normal: g 
fourth produced a number of very brilliant men with marked 
criminal tendencies and the fifth, to which Marjory’s father be. 
longed, had many clever but very erratic members. 

Marjory loved her father most dearly, and was very sad over 
his death which occurred when she was eleven. In fact she sti} 
mourns for him greatly. Her mother was surprised to learn this 
as she supposed Marjory was more or less indifferent to her 
father’s memory. 

Marjory’s happiest recollections were of Texas where she 
had lived with her parents until she was nine years old, at which 
time the family moved to Virginia and a year later to Washing. 
ton, D. C. After the father’s death, the financial conditions of 
the family were very poor. The older children were obliged to 
work, and they soon obtained excellent positions with good 
salaries. Marjory continued school and at the same time did the 
housework, most of the laundry, part of the cooking, all of the 
dishwashing and then had to beg for every nickel she wanted. 
Added to that, a ‘‘bossy’’ older sister, ‘‘hand-me-down”’ clothes 
that were shabby and worn, and a feeling that her mother didn’t 
love her or want her anyway—and the Cinderella picture was 
almost complete. 

Marjory’s one outlet from all this was ‘‘pretending’’. Read- 
ing of every description fascinated her and at fifteen she still 
loved fairy stories. Her imagination was riotous and was largely 
responsible for her behavior difficulties. While Marjory was 
going through a fulminating adolescent upheaval, her mother was 
going through a period of emotional instability associated with 
the menopause. The effect of those two on each other was most 
distressing. 

It must not be thought, however, that Marjory had no unfa- 
vorable characteristics. She was stubborn, unreliable, irresponsi- 
ble, slip-shod in her work and sly, according to her mother. 
According to herself, she is impetuous, impulsive, easily angered, 
hypersensitive and irritable. As to mood, she has always noted 
that elation alternated with depression. 

The patient was given a psychometric test which indicated 
that she had a mental age of 14.8 (1.Q. .97), with a typical psy- 
choneurotic reaction pattern, scattering from the twelfth through 
the sixteenth years. Perception and association were good, 4s 
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were judgment and reasoning; she gave clear and concise defini- 
tions and there was a distinct tendency toward self-criticism. 

The material to work with, as far as intelligence was con- 
cerned, was good; but the child’s family background was so poor, 
that it seemed rather a hopeless task to try to obtain a better 
adjustment under existing conditions. A personality study was 
begun, however, and at the same time the crystal-writing experi- 
ment was started. Marjory codperated very well and in about 
two weeks time some very good records were being obtained. 
The records recalling the forgotten incidents were corroborated 
by Marjory’s mother, as far as dates and incidents were con- 
cerned. 

RECORDS OF CRYSTAL GAZING WITH AUTOMATIC WRITING 

The records, which were simply phantasy productions, were 
discussed and they brought to light many wish-fulfilling mecha- 
nisms, as well as symbolically disguised conflicts. 

It has been difficult to find any way to present the dual records 
so as to give a correct idea of them. The writing was always con- 


tinuous, onee it had begun, but I have been obliged to put breaks 
where the dictated material, when transcribed, had taken up too 
much space to permit the checking words to come at the right 


place. There were frequent changes in the pictures or, as was 
often observed, the picture after moving quite a while would 
remain stationary for some time. 


Examples of recall material 
INVOLUNTARY WRITING 


1. And now I see a kitten playing with 
a spool and it is pushing with one paw 
and then the other and then running 
after it hard. Now it is hiding in am- 
bush and going after it hard and play- 
ing all about with everything in site. 
Now it is on one of the things on the 

2. table and it is playing with a fork 
and it knocked the fork off the table. 
Some one is coming in to spank it. Now 
the kitten 


CRYSTAL PICTURE 


l. I see a kitten. It is a cute little 
fuzzy one and it is jumping around and 
playing with something. Can’t see what 

is. Oh, yes, I see now. It isa spool. 


2. It jumped on the table and it just 
knocked a fork off. It looks seared. 


3. A girl is coming in and she is go- 
ing after the kitten. It is running off. 
It is coming back and it 
4. just gave a jump and landed on 
girl’s dress and she 

5. jumped like anything. 

6. It is going on the eot and curling 
up as though it wanted to sleep, but it 
sees its tail and slaps at it with its paw 
and the girl is playing with it. Pieture 
flashed off 


3. is coming in and acting like it is 
sorry. 


4. It gave a jump and landed on the 
girl’s dress 

5. and she squeeled and pushed it off. 

6. It is going up on the cot to sleep 
and take a nap and the girl is petting 
it. The cat playing with its tail and mak- 
ing grabs after it and now it is going 
away. 
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In this record, writing and picture started at the same ting 
and ended at approximately the same time. 
off’? was Marjory’s description of the way the crystal images 
ended. The kitten episode had occurred about a month before 

The following record was obtained in response to the ques. 
tion ‘‘Can you remember something that made Marjory mad whey 
she was little?’’ The writing in this case preceded the crystg| 


image. 
CRYSTAL PICTURE 


1. I see two little girls and 
they are playing on the ground but I 
can’t see what they are doing. 

Q. What color dresses have they? 
Ans. I can’t see. It looks just gray. 
A little girl just knocked something over 
with a stick. Now 

2. they are fighting and pulling each 
others’ hair. 

3. They are making up. 

Picture flashed off. 


CRYSTAL 
1. I see two little girls going up a 
hill. They have a bucket, holding it 
between them. One is big and one is 
little. I don’t know who they are. Q. 
What are they doing now? Ans. They 
are still climbing. 


2. Now I see a cow and the girls have 
stopped; there is a house. 
3. The girls are getting some milk. 


4. The cow is switching its tail and 
hit them. It is still swishing its tail. 


. The girl is laughing. 
They seem to be going home now. 
. They have stopped. 


SIAM 


8. They are eating something. 


The next episode is from her third year. 
know the girls’ names and had to ask her mother, who verified 
the names and facts of the story. 


————___ 





‘‘The picture flashed 











INVOLUNTARY WRITING 


She was about five years old when , 
girl friend and she were making mj 
cakes and when they were put in tip 
pan to bake she, the other girl, knocks 
them over with a stick and then they 
had a hair pulling fite with each othe 
and they were 

1. mad at each other for about typ 
mihutes and then they made up a ney 
batch of mud and made some mn 
cakes. And now they are making som 
raisin cakes and the raisins are gy. 
flower seeds and specks of pepper dustej 
on top of the loaves and 

2. now the cakes are done and they 
are 

3. selling them to their other git 
friends and then one of the girls thra 
some wet mud at Marjory and got be 
new clean apron all dirty and made he 
be spanked and that was one time sb 
was mad for good. 


































Marjory did no 






WRITING 


1. Now I see a big girl and a littl 
girl and they have a pail in their hands 
and they are carrying it to the how 
on the hill to get some milk. They ar 
milking and the cow switched her tal 
and tickled one of the girls on the chia 
and they laughed et that. 

2. Then she got her milk and thy 
were going down 

3. the hill and they saw some str 
berries and they thought how nice 

4. it would be to have strawberries al 
cream so they got some strawberries ® 
a cup and ate some with the milk 




















6. and when they got home the mothe 
7. of the girls asked where the mil 
all was and the girls told her they tél 
used it with the strawberries and se 
8. laughed at them. The girls’ na# 
are 
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CRYSTAL 
9, They are picking up the pail again. 


10. Home now. Some one is talking 
to them. It is a lady. 

Picture flashed off. 

Q. Who were Mada and Melvina? 

11. Ans. I don’t know. 

Q. Do you remember how old you 
were when this happened? 

12. Ans. I don’t remember anything 


about it. 


1. I see a long white thing appearing. 
It is of indefinite shape. It looks like a 
ghost. Now there are some dark ones. 
They look like what I used to think of 
as bugaboos. 


2.1 see a colored woman. She is 
neither tall nor short nor fat nor thin. 
She is just medium. She is talking to 
some one. I can’t tell what about. - It 
seems to be dark. 

3. Now it seems to be light. I still 
see her. She is talking to a man. Don’t 
know what they are saying. 


4. Now they are shaking hands. 
5. I see a white lady coming in. 


6. I see the colored girl shaking hands 
with a colored man. 


WRITING 


9. Mada and Melvina. They got some 
more of the berries and they are pre- 
serving 

10. them for jelly to eat with their 
bread and butter. 


11. Mada was a sister of Melvina and 
they were friends of the Minors and 
they came from Port Artbur. 

12. She was about three years old. 


When Marjory was small she was 
taken up to bed and the house maid told 
her about ghosts and bugaboos 

1, and that made her afraid and she 
made a noise and her Mama came and 
asked what the trouble was and Melda 
said she heard me crying ali alone and 
don’t know what made me cry. Melda 
asked her pardon and was very sorry 
for what she did and she cried to take 
care of me and that was when I was 
two and a half years old. 

2. The maid was a colored maid and 
she was always trying to scare people 
and she did it to me and that was one 
of the ways I was scared. 


3. She is talking to a man about how 
she scared me last night and how glad 
she was that she was not fired and was 
pardoned and they laughed 

4. and joked with each other. 

5. Then in comes Mama and sends 
him out and then Mama tells Melda if 
she has any of her friends in to talk 

6. when at work she will discharge her 
and get some one else. 


In response to the question ‘‘ What is one of the early impres- 
sions of your father?’’, the following record was obtained. 


CRYSTAL 


I see a school house. I see the inside 
and I see my Daddy talking to a lot 
of children. They are laughing. He 
stoops over and picks me up and kisses 
me. Now he is calling an older girl 
and telling her to take me home. We 
are going out now and we are going 
down a country lane. Q. Do you reecog- 
» wap aa Ans. No, I don’t know who 
ane 1s. 


WRITING 


I used to go up to the school and see 
papa when he would be teaching the 
older children and they would laugh at 
me. [Q. (Whispered) Why?] Because 
I was in my bare feet and had a little 
doll and a little apron and a little sun- 
bonnet on. Papa would take me up in 
his arms and tell me I was his little 
helper. Then he would kiss me and tell 
me to go home with the girl he told 
me to go home with. Her name was 
Velma Hardesty. 
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es 
The following were obtained in response to the suggestiop. 
‘*Tell some things Marjory can’t remember’’. 
y 








see 
and 












CRYSTAL WRITING wou 

| I see a child playing on the ground. When she was real young she maj 
I can’t see what she is doing. Now she mud pies and got her dress all dirty ang neal 

is getting up and turning on the water. went to the wash bucket and put Wate ime whe 

Now she is going into a door. She is on it, then went into the house and put 

i inside the house now. the dress in the dirty clothes sack apj alra 
: The picture is fading. got a clean dress and put it on Wrong feet 





side out and then went out to play some 




















































more. Mama saw how clean my dregs 
was and went in the house and say my too | 
dirty one in the clothes sack and calle a 
me to come there. She saw I had put little 
it on wrong side out and she put it iust 
right side out and made me come in thy ju . 
house the rest of the morning. sub) 
. I see myself in the back yard. A Once she went out back after dark 
“ae snake runs over my foot I am bare- and when she went on the walk a snake 1, I 
footed. I seem to be screaming. They crawled over her bare foot and she 
: are coming out now, mother and father screamed and and then she cried. Th 2. 1 
and Harry. They are killing it. Now family came and she told them, ‘‘a snake ing fr 
they are throwing it on a heap; can’t ran over my bare foot’’. Papa ani 3. § 
see what it is. Harry killed it and they threw it on th bridge 
The picture is fading. ash pile. When morning came the 4, I 
found it was only a little tame garter 
snake which had scared me and they 
laughed at me for screaming but | wu 5. a 
surely seared. 6. 0 
( Patie 
I see a cat’s tail waving back. and There is a kitten in a hat with its tai The m 
forth; but I can’t see anything—no cat sticking out. Now it is coming out and 7. H 
nothing. it wiggles around and washes its face tree al 
It is disappearing. and goes back and springs out at 
mouse and plays with it and nearly lets , 
it get away. But she pounces on it ani T 
plays with it some more. tions 
the s 
The next record comes from the fifteenth month when the). ;. 
patient was first able to walk and was a response to the question, MH, . 
‘“What were some things that frightened Marjory when she was repol 
very small?”’ nfor 
CRYSTAL WritinG | 
I see a little girl and she fell over Once she was just beginning to wil while 
something. It looks like an animal with when after dark she was paddling aly ie 
its mouth open. Now some one is coming and she walked on some fur and she —mesee t 
and picking her up. The picture is thought it was a lion and she crel MBthe ¢ 
fading. and her mother came and found Marjory § 
on her back and saw the fur and gu story. 
what it was that seared her. sor 
: 
| " . . ‘ . : actior 
i When asked for a more detailed account of this, the follow #,., 
was obtained by involuntary writing. would 
‘‘She was a year old when she was frightened by the fur. Sie i, sa 





was always afraid of fur and of a feather, and when she would jee 
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see a feather flying she would scream and run as best she could, 
and then she would go tell her Mama how she was scared and 
would ery and then she would shoo the feather away when it came 
near. Her brother used to tickle her under the chin with a feather 
when she was too little to run; and that was the cause of being 
afraid of a feather when she would see it. He used to tickle her 
feet too and that would make her ery.’’ 

[ shall not give any of the phantasy productions as they are 
too long, but two of them were im the form of most entertaining 
little melodramas which I found quite fascinating. I shall give 
just a fragment to indicate how vivid these images were to the 
subject. 

WRITING 


1. There is a mountain and a bridge 
going from it and a 
2. man walking 


CRYSTAL 
1. I see two mountains and a bridge. 


2, There is a fall. The bridge is go- 
ing from one peak to another. 

3. Some one is walking over the 
bridge. 

4, He is looking over the rail. 


3. over the bridge and when he 


4. gets in the middle he looks over 
the one railing and then over the other 
and he is 


5. and now he is walking on over. 

6. Oh, my! The bridge just broke! 
Patient jumped out of her chair.) 
The man fell. He is still falling. 

7. He just caught on the limb of a 
tree and is swinging there. 


5. walking on over and 

6. when he goes across, the bridge 
breaks and the man goes falling through 
empty space. 

7. And now he catches on the limb and 
is swinging back and forth. 


The patient told me she had always had hypnogogic hallucina- 
tions up to the time she came to the clinic—and they were always 


the same. She could see rocking chairs, or rather one rocking 
chair, which rocked and rocked and rocked. Some one sat in 
the chair but she couldn’t tell who it was. At the next hour she 
reported that she could tell that it was not a man, but more definite 
information than that she could not give. 

[ finally got her to visualize the chair in the erystal, and 
while she could see it moving, it was turned so that she could not 
see the occupant. The writing which explained the picture of 
the chair proved to be quite a surprise. The foliowing is the 
story. 

“The rocking chair I saw in my dreams was made of my 
actions here on earth—of my plays and good deeds as well as my 
bad ones—that lived forever. When I would do a good deed I 
would be helping to build the chair and make it secure and when 
I would do a bad act I would weaken the chair and to offset this 
I would do or think a good thing to keep it from being wiggly and 
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——— 


make it strong. The right side was always made of good deeds 
but the bad ones settled in the left side. I was five years olq 
when I first saw the rocking chair.’’ 

Q. How did you get the idea of the rocking chair? 

Ans. ‘‘At Sunday school—they said something about castles 
being built of good deeds and the only thing I knew that I thought 
looked anything like one was the rocking chair.’’ ‘ 

I could give many more illustrations from the records of this 
patient, but it is not necessary. Suffice it to say that I decidedly 
discouraged phantasy production and used the method for recall. 
ing forgotten incidents. After the disturbances of the past ten 
years had been worked out, I began on the fifth year and obtained 
all the incidents that had occurred which had _ humiliated, 
frightened or angered the patient during that year, then I pushed 
back into the fourth year; then the third and so on. Great 
quantities of interesting records were obtained in this way. 





DISCUSSION 

Several ideas have presented themselves for consideration as 
a result of this little experiment, which may be summarized in the 
following paragraphs. 

1. Recalling forgotten incidents by means of verbal imagery 
alone, or of visual imagery alone is inaccurate and incomplete. 
The two types together provide a much more reliable account. 

2. A child with a particularly vivid imagination who is 
ashamed or too diffident to tell what his phantasies are, will look 
at the erystal, and without hesitation will tell all he sees there, 
since he does not recognize the projected images as belonging to 
himself. I have found this a most valuable method of draining 
a child’s phantasy life, especially in the case of those children 
whose day-dreaming is interfering with their school work. 

3. The visual images obtained in this way are referred to as 
percept-images and are certain concrete images of hallucinatory 
clearness which may appear as phantasy or as memory images. 
For the most valuable researches on this subject, Storch tells us 
we are indebted to the Marburg school under the guidance of 
Jaensch. 

4. These so-called percept images appear most frequently it 
young persons. As age advances the percept images diminish 


and often vanish entirely, except in many poets and artists wh0 | 


belong to the ‘‘eidetic type’’ and in whom the percept-imagts 
never disappear. 
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5. For the average adult, images have merely the minor func- 
tion of aiding the abstract mental processes; and it is only when 
the thought processes come to a standstill, or are reduced or 
blocked, that the train of thought seems to go back to the track 
of visual images. 

6. The above sounds somewhat regressive. According to 
Jaensch, as quoted by Storch, the use of percept images by adults 
represents a primitive level of intellectual development. 

7. This interpretation seems somewhat difficult to reconcile 
with Prince’s idea, that these experiences, so far from being a 
regression of thought, are really elements in highly developed 
adult thought processes. And this brings me to my conclusion 
that 

8. The percept images combined with the involuntary writing 
are exceedingly useful and beneficial when restricted to memory 
pictures, and may be used constructively if they are worked out 
under the careful supervision of an adequately trained psy- 
chiatrist; but that they become dangerous when they are per- 
mitted to express uncontrolled phantasy productions which are 
merely withdrawals from reality, tending to produce a breaking 
up of any well synthesized mental state. 

Obviously then, percept images indicate on the one hand 
neither an entirely regressive state; nor on the other hand a 
totally progressive condition. They may be, with intelligent di- 
rection, useful and constructive; or, due to failure of direction, 
harmful and destructive. 
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HYPNAGOGIC PHENOMENA 


By DAVID SLIGHT, M.B., Cu.B. 
EDINBURGH 


N the many discussions of the dream which have taken place 
| comparatively little attention has been given to hypnagogic 

phenomena, although they would seem to throw much light on 
the problems of the dream. Whereas the dream occurs in the 
sleeping state and is isolated from the waking stream of thought, 
these phenomena, although of the same nature as the dream, are 
intimately linked up and often blended with the so-called conscious 
or waking thoughts of the moment, and are easily accessible for 
introspection. 

Three groups of these phenomena are here recorded: 

I. Where symbolic images arise in connection with ideas or 
states of mind or body—the phenomena studied by Silberer. 

II. Dream states occurring while falling asleep, and of the 
same nature as the dream of deeper sleep. 

III. Dreams in connection with objective stimuli. All the 
phenomena and interpretations were noted immediately after 
their occurrence and are here given without further alteration or 
addition. 

The conditions under which they occurred and were noted are 
worth recording particularly with regard to the method of inter- 
pretation. The examples in groups I and II occurred for the 
most part in states of drowsiness following fatigue and occurred 
spontaneously. After I became interested I began to awail 
favorable conditions, as drowsy states, and found that on think 
ing over abstract and other ideas I could secure further examples, 
particularly of group I. 

Immediately a phenomenon has occurred, my sole interest it 
to note it down without loss of time, and thus the recording i 
usually done in the half waking, half sleeping state. Only in this 
manner can a full and compiete record be obtained with all the 
detail. Every moment that elapses means the loss of some detail 
and the loss continues as one passes into a wide-awake state. By 
waiting until wide awake before recording one may only secure 
skeleton framework like the record of most dreams when related 


the following morning. 
274 
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Similarly with the dreams of deeper sleep, when it is possible 
to note these immediately after occurrence there is a great wealth 
of detail and connecting links throughout, so that the problem of 
interpretation is much simplified as compared with the case of the 
meager, disjointed sketch obtained when the dream is related the 
following morning. 

While recording the phenomenon in this half sleeping state 
associations spring to mind so that some part of the interpreta- 
tion may be achieved by the time the notes are completed. Then 
one settles down into a somewhat deeper state and the phenomenon 
as a whole and in parts is turned over. When the meaning is 
clear, one arouses oneself sufficiently to note down the associa- 
tions that have arisen and the interpretation. 


GROUP I 

While thinking in drowsy states images arise which represent 
in symbolie fashion ideas or states of mind. Only a few examples 
are given here although it would seem that such representations 
can occur in relation to practically any thought or state of mind. 
The last three are examples of Silberer’s functional symbolism 
and are given since this variety is least common. 

(1) Traveling by train with friends who were discussing the 
psychology of music. I was dimly conscious of the conversation 


s and heard a remark about ‘‘the end phrase’’. A visual image of 


the end-buffers in a railway station appeared. For the moment 
[ was not sure as to the remark made but fortunately it was 
repeated just after I had the image. 

(2) When oceupied with one line of thought and making an 
effort to think of something else I have visual images of what 
appear to be sheets of metal, like the shutters of tachistoscopes, 
and which I think of as planes, passing into my brain in different 
directions, usually horizontally. Sometimes these planes appear 
to be pulled out of the brain and then passed in again at a higher 


or lower level. 


(3) After some excitement or an eventful day when many 
varied experiences are passing rapidly through the mind an image 
of a mill wheel appears. Under the wheel flows a turbulent stream 
so that the wheel revolves in a slow, cumbersome fashion. 

(4) When the solution to some problem has been achieved or 
a memory recovered after some effort I may have the following 
experience. An image of a bridge appears over which I seem to 
have crossed and I look back feeling that I have crossed after 
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difficulty but am relieved by the fact that the crossing is com. 
pleted. ( 
GROUP II ’ 
(1) I had retired after a very fatiguing day and was reviey. is 
ing the various experiences of the day and particularly my ey. p 
periences with a patient. This was a case of dementia precoy Hq 
in whom, at the request of the relatives, analysis was to he d 

attempted. The patient would not cooperate and a very fatiguing 
period was spent each day in trying to make some headway in the in 


case. 


I passed into a semi-sleeping state and experienced, at the 


same time, the two trains of thought detailed below. 


Thinking of how that day I Cycling up-hill on the road _ 
had worked strenuously in an to Glasgow—going westward ° 
endeavor to make some prog- Seem to be trying to keep up a 
ress with this case but with little with someone who is progress. i 
or no result. I reflect on the ing steadily. This person is ¢ 
ease and think that although it not imaged but I feel it is 4 - 
is tiring and unsatisfactory yet (the patient). I am very tired ' 
my duty is to continue. and feel that I can go no yen 

Then with a feeling of relief further. _ 
I seem to cease my efforts and Standing on the road leading A 
say, ‘‘You tell me about your to S , feeling very pleased ma 


hallucinations’’, thinking that it 
is he who is ill and it is really no 
concern of mine. 


and as if I hadn’t a care in the 
world. The roadway begins to 
move and although I am not 


surprised I feel this is impos- 
sible and the movement then 
ceases. A motor lorry passes 
at this moment going towards 
S , and some person floats 
up onto the lorry and is carried 
off. 















im! 
anc 


The patient was of a solitary disposition and on several occa: # [n 
sions had said that he would like to run away to the woods in B® sre 
America. A suicidal tendency was present and when the patient Bi or 
spoke of suicide the thought struck me that this was the real the 
meaning behind his ialk of ‘‘going West’’. The relatives were had 
beginning to realize that the case was hopeless and were expected # ing 
to take him home in the next few days—the patient’s home being @ had 
at S—— offic 

I have often cycled on the Glasgow road and this road wai MH sea) 
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the beginning and end of my most strenuous cycling tours. 
(Cycling is the only arduous method of transit I have ever ex- 
perienced in going west. The site on the road leading to S—— 
is the one I always image when I think of this road. Up to this 
part the road traverses suburbs and villages and branches fre- 
quently so that it is not until this part is reached that I can 
definitely recognize it as the road to S and to that town only. 

(2) At the time the next phenomenon occurred I was endeavor- 
ing to study German and reading a very elementary book, and 
on this particular afternoon was attempting to revise a lesson 
after a heavy lunch. The lesson relates how three butterflies— 
red, yellow and white, were caught in a rain shower and appealed 
to the flowers for shelter. A tulip offered to shelter the red one 
only and a lily the white one, but the butterflies determined to 
weather the storm together and remained in the open until the 
rain cleared. While revising this story I fell asleep and had the 
following dream. 

[ am standing in a tropical forest in the midst of giant trees 
with a dense undergrowth; the scene is shaded as if the dense 
vegetation shuts out the light and the air is warm and moist. 
A native stands with spear in hand and with him some people 
seem to be bargaining although they are not clearly imaged. My 
presence is unknown. I feel that the demands made on the party 
are exorbitant and I would like to take their part. Then a voice 
says with astonishment ‘‘a hundred’’ and at this stage I become 
partly awake to realize that I am silently articulating ‘‘a 
hundred’. I begin to review the varicus currencies—francs, 
pounds, dollars—as if trying to pick out the most fitting. By this 
time an image of the map of Africa has appeared and my review 
of the currencies seems to be with Africa in mind. 

In this half waking state, I begin to think over the dream and 
immediately Conrad’s ‘‘ Youth’’ flashed up with the domineering 
and tyrannical officials exploiting the Belgian Congo for rubber. 
In reading this book I had the feeling that the tyranny was so 
great that one would only be allowed to put a foot in the country 
or breathe the air of it by the permission of the officials. Then 
the image of a doctor friend appeared and the memory of how he 
had gone to Paris for a holiday and had great difficulty in secur- 
ing accommodation owing to the large number of visitors. He 
had journeyed from hotel to hotel to find each one full and the 
officials very self-satisfied and unsympathetic. After a long 
search a very inferior place demanded the sum of 100 frances. 
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These experiences were related during the time I was engaged jy 
reading Conrad’s story. 
GROUP III 

(1) The next example occurred in the morning while half 
awake. During the previous day I had been much impressed by 
the change in appearance of a lady whom I had not seen for some 
time. Later in the day I conversed with some friends on the topic 
of how a man aged gradually whereas a woman aged rapidly and 
was exposed to influences from which a man was exempted, as 
child bearing, the menopause, the burden of the family and the 
like. 

I had begun to pursue this line of thought in the half awake 
state when suddenly I found myself spelling out the letters 
B-R-O-W-N, and dimly aware of a bell tolling with each letter. 
After the N the name Marguerite came rapidly to mind and only 
then did I piece the letters together and realize they formed a 
name known to me. Then I became fully awake and heard a bell 
tolling, which occurred every morning at this time. Brown is, of 
course, not the real name but it began with B and consisted of 
five letters. 

I relapsed into a half waking state and began to turn the 
matter over in mind. First I remembered being informed— 
though I had long forgotten—that although Miss Brown was now 
unprepossessing and even ugly in appearance she had been 
handsome and beautiful before the onset of her illness, and 
miraculously changed after the onset. It seemed that Miss Brown 
had formed a splendid example to illustrate the previous train of 
thought but I still felt unsatisfied and then the image of another 
lady appeared—a relation who had personal connections with 
Miss Brown which fact dawned on me as if for the first time. 

Realization came that here lay the real interest and the previ- 
ous line of thought also applied to the latter lady. Miss Brown 
had formed a double bond since she provided an ideal illustration 
of such change in a woman and at the same time was connected 
with a personal interest. 

The name Marguerite was a mystery since I had never heard 
Miss Brown’s christian name and it had no connection with the 
other lady. No association would come to this name and | was 
left with the feeling that possibly further elements lay behind it 
which might give a deeper interpretation. Later in the day ! 
discovered that Miss Brown’s christian name was Marguerite ané 
on reflection found that there had been only a few fleeting occa 
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sions on Which I might have learned this fact. And so this ele- 
ment was not symbolic but was correct at face value. 

(2) I dream that I hear a squeaky, high pitched sound which 
[ then found to be a voice saying ‘‘ Are you really’’ and repeating 
this in a regular monotonous manner. Miss X appears and I 
realize it is she who is asking this question and I know to what it 
refers. I then think with some annoyance there is no need to go 
on asking such a question and, being puzzled with the regularity, 
awake to hear myself wheezing loudly. 

Miss X was a giggling, inquisitive creature whose voice and 
manner fitted in perfectly with the tone and inflection of the sound 
in the dream. On the previous day she had unearthed a personal 
matter of mine which was alluded to in the dream, and was a 
person who would talk incessantly about any apparent secret she 
might uncover, no matter how simple it was. 

(3) I dream I am standing in a ward of the hospital with 
Dr. C observing a patient who is muttering in an incoherent 
fashion. The case is one of post-febrile delirium and I alone 
make out that she is muttering ‘‘I am burnin’, I am burnin’ ”’. 

[ then awoke—opened my eyes and heard the same voice 
repeat this statement and at the same time was conscious that / 
was silently articulating the phrase. At the time I did not cor- 
relate the two phenomena—the hallucination and my silent 
articulation of the phrase. I began to reason as to the locality 
of the voice and decided that there was no person in my room nor 
did the voice proceed from the next room since there was no sick 
person there who might call out, and if it did come from the next 
room it would not be so clear and vivid. Then I thought that 
this must be a hallucination similar to No. 2, above (this example 
then came to my mind), and like it must arise from a wheeze, 
although, as I thought at the moment, ‘‘this voice has perceptual 
vividness’. J cleared my throat but the muttering sound per- 
sisted, and in surprise I became completely wide awake to find 
that I had a wheeze situated deep in the chest and that my mouth 
and throat were most unpleasantly hot and dry. 

On the previous day I had been smoking too much and was 
suffering from an inflamed throat and a degree of stomatitis in 
consequence. Also, on the previous day I had seen a case in the 
bed portrayed in the dream which was one of toxic or confusional 


pinsanity. In passing the bedside I was struck with the flushed 


appearance of the patient and recognized that the febrile state 
was very evident. 
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ne, 

We may now discuss some questions on which these phenomena 
throw some light. 

Some psychoanalysts may object that the interpretations are 
superficial and that if associations had been continued further and 
deeper interpretations would have been elicited. If this jg 
adopted as a guiding principle and practiced one can begin with 
any dream or even a single word and eventually reach sexual or 
indeed any trends. When interpretations are made in such a 
state as I have recorded, the critical faculties are largely jy 
abeyance, the thought processes are still of the nature of undi. 
rected thinking, as in the dream itself, and the dream thoughts 
are detailed and without elaboration or other alteration. |) 
addition, the dream thoughts are still as it were echoing in the 
mind and the affective state is unaltered, so that the whole sub. 
jective state is the same or practically the same as that which 
exists during the dream—which state can never again be fully 
achieved. The interpretation obtained has that note of reality 
and surety which a true and real self-knowledge alone can give. 

Consider how often we find in the use of the orthodox free 
association method that the analyst is forced to interpret the 
dream or the symbols in it, or that the patient, who, as he him. 
self thinks, has apparently reached the interpretation without 


guidance or direction by the analyst, is left in a state of doubt asfiis 


to whether this is correct or a mass of nonsense. In many such 
cases the patient has been led into false interpretations and 
accepts them on being told that his doubt is due to unconscious 
forces; but if at all critical, he even then regards them in a 
detached and unbelieving fashion. 

One of the most disputed parts of psychoanalysis is that 
relating to symbolism, and I feel there is something crude and 
misleading in the analytical treatment of this subject. Many 
psychoanalysts speak of symbols as static things—an image is 
detached from the dream, called a symbol, and associations are 
secured to interpret it on much the same principle as we look 
up a dictionary to find the equivalent of a foreign word in the 
English language—that is as if the symbol and the real object 


were equal. For example, I relate the phenomenon in Group Il} 


No. 1, and the analyst seizes on ‘‘cycling up hill’’, is decided that 
this is an obvious sex symbol and by continuing the process of 
free association for a sufficient time eventually proves it to be 
such, similarly with so many other so-called symbols. Nov 
these images form part of a context and it would appear that out 
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may go far astray in detaching them from their context and thus 
approaching the dream in this piecemeal fashion. 

In regard to Freudian sexual symbolism we do find analogous 
and descriptive images in the dream when sexual structure and 
relations are known in imaginary or colloquial terms, and where 
there is no true and correct knowledge and experience of the 
real structure and functioning. These descriptive and analogous 
images may also arise in connection with any state of mind or 
train of ideas; but a tall hat or a ladder or any other image may 
mean a tall hat or a ladder and-no more than that. So-called 
symbols are not hard and fast structures—they are dependent for 
their formation on the thought processes of the present and thus 
a candle may be a phallic symbol in one dream whereas it is a 
candle and nothing more than a candle in another. 

Some Freudians would prefer to separate so-called essential 
symbolism from other metaphorical modes of expression—an 
utterly false position in my mind into which they have been led 
by the above mentioned piecemeal method of interpretation. 

With regard to the peculiar appearance presented by the 
dream there are two main theories in modern psychology—the 
Freudian, that there is a purposive masking to escape the atten- 
tion of the so-called Censor, and that of Rivers, that the dream 
It seems to me 
that neither formula meets the case. Freud’s primary principle 
or a conception like this would appear more satisfactory. 
Whereas in waking life the thought processes are adapted to meet 
real and practical ends, in sleeping and similar states the undi- 
rected or phantastic thinking has to satisfy affective states or 
trends and these alone. In the above phenomena we see in some 
eases the gradual transition from the dream to the waking state— 
where we have the encroachment of waking thoughts and stand- 
ards on the dream thoughts and vice versa. 

The forgetting of dreams is also explained by Freudians as 
due to the activity of the Censor. My experiences lead me to ask 
rather, Why expect to remember a dream, even if there is no such 
thing as a Censor. When we are dealing with a new, bizarre, and 
fleeting production like the dream there is no reason why we 
should remember more than isolated scraps unless a written 
record is immediately made. 

I will conelude by quoting an example which oceurred while 
this paper was being prepared and is one of the most remarkable 
of all. 
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This one occurred while journeying home by train in the late 
afternoon and in a somnolent state. I thought of how I woulg 
arrive home soon and since I felt hungry I would desire to ea; 
immediately on arrival. I imaged the usual scene of my home. 
coming and how I always performed a hasty toilette since I fe} 
dirty and uncomfortable at this time of day and felt so refreshed 
after I had washed. 

At the same time I was thinking of several points in this 
article and in particular that I would state my difficulties as 
regards symbolism and as to the question of deciding whether a 
dream element was symbolic or should be accepted at its face 
value. I thought of examples where one might think an element 
was symbolic when not so, and remembered my own example 
where I could not account for the christian name, Marguerite, 


and after thinking this might be symbolic discovered that it was 4 


Miss Brown’s real christian name. 


Suddenly a voice asked, as if propounding a conundrum, } 


‘*Why is your face dirty?’’ I was somewhat amused and felt 
that this was one of those childish puzzles to which a ridiculously 
obvious answer would be given. After a pause the answer came, 
‘*Because it isn’t washed.’’ The voice was recognied as a dream 
voice and not as an hallucination. 

I did not think of this as having any relation to my previous 
train of thought till I secured the associations ‘‘ perfectly obvi- 
ous’’—‘‘so obvious you would look for something subtle’’. | 
then realized that my previous thoughts on symbolism and my 
doubts as to how many so-called symbols were really symbols, 
were being illustrated and exemplified by this conundrum. 

In conclusion I would like to express my gratitude to Dr. 
James Drever for his help and encouragement in preparing this 
article. 
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\ TEST FOR DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN SCHIZO- 
PHRENOSES AND PSYCHONEUROSKES * 


By LEE EDWARD TRAVIS 
THE STATH UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


HE psychopathologist, who does not wish to corfine his 
T observations to a purely superficial symptomatology or a 

merely histological morphology, must seek above all to pene- 
trate as deeply as possible into the nature of the general and 
specifie reactions of the living organism to stimulaton. And it 
seems reasonable to infer after some perusal of the literature, 
that psychopathologists and psychologists are coming, more and 
more, to demand objective, quantitative, and empirical criteria 
hy which to characterize the behavior of the living organism, be 
that organism normal or abnormal. Many different workers in 
Europe and America are recognizing that the merely symp- 
tomatological classification of cases is misleading and confusing, 
and on the other hand, that a mechanistic and objectively empiri- 
cal classification is highly necessary and practical. 

Now what are some of the reasons for demanding objective 
tests in diagnoses and classifications? One immediately comes 
to mind. In the mild and prodromal stages of various functional 
neuroses the matter of diagnosis becomes a very difficult one. 
The general physical and mental picture is hazily defined and 
the symptoms are just beginning to be slowly accentuated into 
recognizable complexes. In these stages the psychotics are 
scarcely distinguishable from the normals so that either a great 





This paper reports a study carried on under the direction of Professor John J. B. 
rgan, Director of the Psychological Clinic of the State University of Iowa. The 
wishes to acknowledge his gratitude to Dr. Samuel T. Orton, Director of the 
‘hopathie Hospital, for the privilege of working with the patients and using the 
stories. 
he research here reported is the third of a series of studies bearing on the 
variability of liminal values. The controlled conditions have been fundamentally the 
same in all three studies but the different types of individuals exposed to the experi- 
mental settings have furnished the bases for the different researches. The first study, 
‘Studies in Dissociation,’’ Jowrnal of Experimental Psychology, Volume V, No. 5, 
October, 1922, dealt entirely with normal individuals. The second paper, ‘‘Suggesti- 
bility and Negativism as Measured by Auditory Threshold During Reverie,’’ THE 
JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL PsYCHOLOGY AND SoctaL Psycnoiocy, Volume XVIII, January- 
March, 1924, 350-368, considered both normal and abnormal individuals. The present 
paper concerns itself only with abnormal subjects. It includes the employment of 
hypnosis, reaction times, and investigation into another sense field. 
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number of truly psychotics is diagnosed as normal or many 
normals as psychotic. Yet the two should be as correctly dis. 
tinguished when the psychotic is only mildly deranged or in 
prodromal stage as when he is in the fully developed period of g 
mental disease. 

The ideal achievement, therefore, is to be able properly to 
classify the abnormal regardless of the period or stage of devel. 
opment of the disorder in which he is seen, for it is highly im. 
portant that an accurate diagnosis be determined as early as 
possible in order that treatment may be begun without delay. It 
is the initial stage of the disease which is especially susceptible 
to treatment. This can be emphasized by an actual case. 

A girl, seventeen, was received by the Psychopathic Hospital 
as an emergency case. She had attempted suicide by cutting her 
throat with a dull butcher knife, but gave it up before any serious 
wounds had been inflicted. She had a delusion the content of 
which had to do with her becoming pregnant by being touched on 
the back by a boy. Queer sensations bombarded her, such as the 
empty feeling of her head, the lifelessness of her body, the funny 
feelings in her temples, and the feeling of all thoughts having 
left her. She was disinterested, emotionally apathetic, indif. 
ferent, and superficially negativistic. Her glance was shifty and 
indirect. She refused to accompany the experimenter to the 
laboratory alone, demanding that a nurse go along. Her per. 
sonal appearance was untidy, her hair being ill-combed, and her 
clothes slouchily worn. She went about with her head 
lowered and her shoulders stooped. To anyone versed in 
symptomatological classification she presented the picture of 
hebephrenic dementia praecox. At a time when this diagnosis was 
generally thought of in her connection, she was put through the 
experiment described in this paper and the results indicated a 
suggestible personality of the psychoneurotic, rather than of the 
schizophrenic group. Hypnoanalysis,’ rather than a straight psy- 
chological analysis, was then attempted. At the first seance very 
little was accomplished, but at the second, complete hypnosis was 
induced and good psychotherapeutic material unearthed. She 
became codperative, accompanying the experimenter to the labo 
ratory without question, and intelligently assisted in the solving 
of her difficulties. Within a very short time her entire picture 


——— 





1 For the use of this term see W. 8S. Taylor, ‘‘A Hypnoanalytie Study of Two Cases 
of War Neurosis.’’ THE JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL PsYCHOLOGY AND Social PsyYCHOLosy, 


December, 1921. 
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was just the reverse of that described above. She became inter- 
ested, friendly, and alert. Her appearance was neat and pleasant, 
an erect position being assumed, and the clothes and hair taste- 
fully worn. She admitted her sex impulses as her own and began 
to deal with them in a normal manner. Plans for the future were 
discussed and outlooks of various vocations considered. 

The follow-up section of the social service department pro- 
nounce her cure as probably permanent. This pronouncement is 
based upon communications periodically received from the 
patient’s guardians. 

This case, like many others, indicates that purely sympto- 
matological classification of cases is misleading and insufficient. 
Additional objective criteria must be called into service. Espe- 
cially is this inadequacy felt in the initial phases of a great many 
mental diseases, where on the other hand the greatest security 
should prevail if speedy and proper treatment is to be given. 

A second reason for demanding objective tests is the need of 
our psychopathic hospitals for shorthand devices and reliable 
measuring instruments by which accurate diagnoses can be 
determined within a very short time after patients are admitted. 
These hospitals are in a certain sense relay stations, situated 
between the public and the insane asylums, from which patients 
are being constantly transferred, committed, or returned to 
society. Seldom are cases of long standing to be found in psy- 
chopathie hospitals. This means that the main function of these 
hospitals is to diagnose and consign, and to diagnose in a limited 
period of time under limited facilities for prolonged investigation 
and study. Under these conditions any trustworthy test for 
differential diagnoses would be acceptable. 

A third reason for an objective and reliable test is the dif- 
ficulty of differential diagnosis in the case of many mental 
diseases. Sometimes an apparently clear-cut case of the paranoid 
variety of schizophrenia proves to be a functional condition. 
There is also a type of ease which presents a symptom-complex of 
puerilism and pseudo-dementia and still further confused for 


| diagnostic purposes by a clownish manner that is difficult to sepa- 


rate from the bizarre manner of a dementia praecox. The simple 
childish manner of this type of case demands a careful discrimina- 
tion between a ‘‘flight into childhood’’ and hebephrenic dementia. 


sAnother difficult task for the diagnostician is to distinguish be- 


tween automatic negativistic conditions and impulsive movements 
in hysterical complexes. 
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Many writers have pointed out the close similarity between 
shell shock and mild dementia praecox, and have commented upon 
the apparent dementia in a chronic Ganser’s syndrome. 

There is still another type of case which is confusing from a 
nosological point of view. It is the one which is apparently 
hallucinated, but which will eventually admit the phantasy back. 
ground for the hallucinations. The slowly developing cases of 
hebephrenia must be distinguished from acquired neurasthenia. 
This differentiation usually depends upon a long observation 
taking into consideration from the standpoint of the hebephrenie, 
the signs of dementia, the silliness of the hypochondriacal deln 
sions, emotional apathy, and the fact that the patient does not 
improve with quiet and relaxation. None of these evidences can 
be determined in a short time. 

Lastly there is a large number of cases that present at the 
outset clear symptoms of hysteria, but which later, after the lapse 
of considerable time, show unmistakable evidence of the deteriora- 
tion of dementia praecox. 

On the whole psychiatrists feel in regard to the diagnosis of 
dementia praecox that they are on quite uncertain ground. No 
one as yet has spotted the underlying factor or factors which bind 
all the symptoms together into a diagnostic unit. It is true that 
Kraepelin and Bleuler have done some masterly work in the 
grouping of the symptoms which characterize this disease. But 
when all is said on the subject there appears much to be desired, 
and no unifying synthesis is even approached. 

This study has to do with distinguishing between the schizo- 
phrenoses and the psychoneuroses which are often confusing from 
the diagnostic point of view. Especially is this true in the 
prodromal stages of these two groups. Yet, as has been pointed 
out above, it is highly important that a correct differential diag- 
nosis be made as early as possible so that proper treatment may 
be begun in the initial stages where it is most effective. 

The experiment here described presents a certain, quite definite 
situation which elicits a comparatively definite and clear-cut 
response. The type of response varies according to the kind of 
organism making the response, and to determine the kind of indi- 
vidual exposed to the environmental conditions of the experiment, 
the type of response is taken as the criterion. Now if it is found 
that the psychoneurotics respond one way to a definite situation, 
while the dementia praecox patients respond in an opposite way 
to the same situation, it does not seem illogical to infer that here 
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is a situation which might act as a differential test. If a test is 
devised to obtain the reaction of an hysteric, who we know is 
suggestible and extrovertive, and the response of a dementia 
praecox, who we know is negativistic and introvertive, and these 
responses are found to be diametrically opposed, it seems safe to 
conclude that a measurement of the predominant characteristic 
of each has been made. 

This study represents a single pragmatic attempt in which 
response differences are used to differentiate cases. Thus the 
chief purpose of the research is to determine a definite kind of 
behavior relative to a certain environment characteristic of the 
hysteric on the one hand and of the schizophrenic on the other. 
It is an effort experimentally to detect suggestibility and its 
antithesis, negativism. 


THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


This whole problem is one of liminal values. The cutaneous 
and auditory fields have been the ones that have offered the most 
accessible and ready approach. For each individual, in the course 
of the same experiment, three thresholds are obtained; one before 
the erystal gazing period, one during, and one after. The thresh- 
old obtained during the crystal gazing period is compared with 
the other two. That is to say, some patients during periods of 
erystal gazing experience a lowering of the threshold value as 
compared with that before or after, while others experience a rise 
in the threshold during crystal gazing as compared with that 
before or after. The patients that have the lowered threshold 
during states of abstraction are found to be the psychoneurotics, 
while those whose thresholds rise during crystal gazing are found 
to be dementia praecox or manic-depressive cases. This should 
not be surprising when it is considered that practically every 
worker in the field of mental diseases recognizes that the psycho- 
neuroses and the schizophenoses are clinically, diametrically 
opposed states. The psychoneurotic is characterized by taking 
into his ego ‘‘as large as possible a part of the outer world’’, by 
largeheartedness, impressionability, a widening of the ego, intro- 
jection, susceptibility, suggestibility, expansiveness, and interest 
in things, while the schizophrenic is characterized by a detachment 
of his interest from the outer world, by a restriction of his reac- 
tions, by regression, negativism, autistic withdrawing into his 
own self, and inaccessibility. 

The dementia praecox patient may be likened to a man who 
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goes into his house and closes all the doors and windows in order 
to keep any extraneous factors from breaking in on his contempla- 
tions and broodings, while the hysteric may be likened to a man 
who goes into his house and leaves all of the doors and windows 
open in order that outside influences may have their greatest 
effect upon him. 

If patients were arranged along a straight line the dementia 
praecox individual would have to be placed at one extreme end 
and the hysterical at the other extreme end. On the dementia 
praecox side of the line would come the paranoiacs and the manic. 
depressives and on the side of the hysterical would come the syb- 
groups of the psychoneuroses. 

Now what is proposed is a test which will take advantage of 
the underlying mechanisms of the two main groups of mental 
diseases under discussion. That is, take advantage of the 
mechanism of regression, resistance, negativism, etc., in the case 
of the dementia praecox and of the mechanism of impressionability, 
transference, suggestibility, etc., in the case of the hysterical. 
Hypnosis, when it works, is a test so to speak, which takes 
advantage of the underlying mechanism of one group, the psycho- 
neurotic, in a positive manner, and in the case of the dementia 
praecox group, in a negative way. It is a known fact, however, 
that all psychoneurotics, although suggestible, cannot be hypno- 
tized by all workers, since in hypnosis there is too much de- 
pendence upon the establishment of certain personal relationships. 
Thus with hypnosis alone it would be impossible to distinguish 
between those psychoneurotics who could not be hypnotized and 
the dementia praecox patients. A successful test should do all 
that hypnosis does without being dependent upon certain condi- 
tions which cannot be established in all cases. Such a test could 
be one in which day-dreaming, reverie, and abstraction were in- 
volved. This could be accomplished in a purely scientific manner, 
which would be independent of the personal equation so impor 
tant in hypnosis. 

We know that in hypnosis the sensory acuity of the various 
senses can be increased and that the individual can be made hyper- 
sensitive so to speak.*? We also know that day-dreaming, abstrac- 
tion, and reverie approach and border on the hynotic state, but do 
not depend upon certain personal relationships being established 
between experimenter and observer and for this reason can be & 





2Moll, Dr. Albert. Hypnotism. New and enlarged edition. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1919, pp. 97-101. 
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used in a standardized test. Now if an individual can be made to 
day-dream by means of certain artificial conditions, it seems 
reasonable to suspect that his sensory acuity would increase and 
consequently his sensory thresholds lower. On the other hand 
if an individual is not able to day-dream in a certain artificial 
condition but who is especially resistive, critical, and seclusive 
when there is the slightest chance of his being caught off guard, 
it appears that his sensory acuity would decrease and consequently 
his sensory thresholds would rise. 

This paper has to do with an artificial situation which is very 
conducive for bringing about day-dreaming, reverie, and abstrac- 
tion in the ease of the psychoneurotic and as equally conducive 
for bringing about an increased resistive set in the case of the 
schizophrenic and a means whereby variability of the sensory 
thresholds ean be detected in these artificially induced states.’ 


EXPERIMENTAL DATA 


The data present fifty-nine cases. There are twenty-two 


psychoneurotics, twenty-four dementia praecox patients, two 
manic-depressive individuals, and eleven organic psychotics of 
some sort or other, including epilepsy, general paresis, feeble- 


mindedness and basal gangliar syndrome. It is somewhat acci- 
dental that the eleven organic cases are included. Most of the 
tests were made before the diagnoses were determined or at least 
were made in ignorance of any diagnoses. Any available and 
accessible cases were taken and consequently when they finally 
came to be diagnosed some of them did not fall within our two 
main groups, the dementia praecox and the psychoneurotic. The 
eleven are included rather than excluded because of the light that 
may be shed on the underlying mechanisms of some of those 
mental disorders which have a determined organic pathology. 
Insight may also be gained relative to the so-called functional 
disorders by comparing the results in regard to this experiment 
with those of the organic psychoses. 

Table I is a condensed statement of the experimental findings. 
Here it is seen that the thresholds of all psychoneurotics lowered 
during crystal gazing; that the thresholds of twenty-one dementia 





‘For a deseription of the apparatus and method see the writer’s previous article, 
‘‘Suggestibility and Negativism as Measured by Auditory Threshold During Reverie.’’ 
THE JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL PsycHoLogy aND SociaL Psycuowocy, 1924, XVIII 
(January-March), 350-368. It should be noted, however, that the present research has 
made use of reaction times and hypnosis and has carried the investigation into the 
cutaneous sense field. 
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TABLE I 
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praecox patients rose while three lowered during crystal gazing; 
that the two cases of manic-depressive insanity experienced a rise 
during crystal gazing; and that eight of the organic cases ex- 
perienced a lowering while three had a raising of the threshold 
during crystal gazing. 


It should be noted that if a patient experienced a lowering of 
his auditory threshold during crystal gazing, he also experienced 
a lowering of his cutaneous threshold during crystal gazing, pro- 
vided he was tested in the two fields. There is the same one to 
one correspondence in the two fields of direction of change during 
crystal gazing in regard to those cases whose thresholds rose. 
That is, if a patient were tested in both sense fields and his thresh- 
old on one of the fields rose during crystal gazing, it would also 
rise during crystal gazing in the other field. 

The majority of the cases were tested in only the auditory field 
due to the fact that many of the patients manifested a fear and 
suspicion of the electrical shocks which made it almost impossible 
to obtain the proper codperation necessary for the successful 
carrying out of the experiment. 

In reference to those patients whose thresholds lowered during 
the erystal gazing period, responding did not cause their crystal 
gazing thresholds to come back to the ones determined before, as 
shown by the fact that they continued to respond to subliminal 
stimulation during the crystal gazing period even after they had 
once responded. This indicates that the set or attitude of the 
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crystal gazing period is quite permanent and is capable of being 
rigidly maintained for a considerable length of time. This fact 
ean be made clearer by an actual case. 

The threshold of CH-1, a conversion hysteric, before 
erystal gazing was 12. During crystal gazing he was given a 
tone of intensity 10 to which he responded. Now one might think 
that this responding would arouse the observer and cause his 
threshold to return to 12. Such, however, is not the case. He 
now responded to 10, 8, and 6, but refused to respond to 5. Thus 
it is seen that responding does not affect the condition of the 
lowered threshold. The same fact holds true of the patients who 
experienced a rise in the threshold during crystal gazing. 
Responding does not change his set and cause the threshold to 
lower to the one determined before the crystal gazing period. 
The threshold of MD-2, a manic-depressive individual, before 
crystal gazing was 20. During crystal gazing 60 was necessary to 
clicit a response. Then 55 was given three times without being 
responded to. When 60 was given again a response was made. 
In a few instances this raised threshold set was not as rigidly 
maintained as in the ease of this patient. In no case, however, 
did the crystal gazing threshold, which was higher, come back 
down on account of responding to the one ascertained before or 
after crystal gazing. In some cases it came down slightly. 

In regard to reaction time, in the case of psychoneurotics, it 
is seen that there is no one to one relation between a faster 
reaction time during erystal gazing and a lowered threshold dur- 
ing crystal gazing. Neither does the individual who is hypnotized 
always respond more quickly during hypnosis than he does during 
the normal periods. In the majority of cases, however, whenever 
there is a lowered threshold, there is a shortened reaction time. 
Twelve of the psychoneurotics had a shorter reaction time during 
crystal gazing; four had a longer reaction time; four had a longer 
reaction in one sense field, while a shorter one in the other; and 
two psychoneuroties had a reaction time during crystal gazing 
which stood between the reaction time of the pre-crystal gazing 
and that of the post-crystal gazing period. It is to be noted that 
none of the four cases which had shorter reaction times in one 
sense field during erystal gazing and longer in the other during 
the same period are included in the twelve with the faster reaction 
or in the four with the slower reaction. 

In the case of the nineteen dementia praecox patients, whose 
reaction times were obtained, five of these patients receiving no 
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readings, there were fifteen who had slower reactions duri 
crystal gazing, three who had faster reactions, and one whose 
reaction time during crystal gazing stood between that of the 
preceding and following periods. 

One of the manic-depressive patients had a slower reaction 
time while the others had a reaction time which was between that 
of the pre-crystal gazing and that of the post-crystal gazing period, 

Out of the eight organic cases whose thresholds lowered dur. 
ing crystal gazing, six of them had shorter reaction times during 
the same period, one had a reaction time which stood between 
those of the other two periods, and one received no reaction time 
rating. All of the organic cases whose thresholds rose during 
erystal gazing had longer reaction times during the same period. 

Eight of the cases were hypnotized. Six out of the eight were 
diagnosed psychoneurotic, while two of them were diagnosed 
dementia praecox, one of the simple, the other of the hebephrenic 
type. All of the eight experienced a lowering of the threshold 
during crystal gazing and during hypnosis. In most instances the 
increase in sensitivity was more marked in the hypnotic state than 
during the crystal gazing period. The reaction times of the cases 
under hypnosis were shorter in regard to three of them, longer in 
regard to three, and between that of the pre- and post-crystal 
gazing periods in regard to the two. 


RESTATEMENT AND INTERPRETATION 


Nearly all writers are agreed that dementia praecox is char- 
acterized by negativism, detachment of interest from the outer 
world, auto-eroticism, expelling from the ego the impulses that 
have become unpleasant, shrinking of the ego, projection, and 
resistance to environmental factors. The schizophrenic and the 
manic-depressive patients attempt to block or cover every possible 
avenue of approach which might possibly lead to their conflicts, 
the former by resisting, the latter by a continual stream of divert- 
ing activities. The praecox case restricts his capacity to be in- 
terested in matters other than himself and consequently regresses. 
This withdrawing into his own fantasies makes every influence 
acting from without an unwelcome interruption so that resistance 
comes not only to suppress reaction to external influences, but to 
actively oppose interference of all sorts. 

There is found just as complete agreement among workers i 
regard to characterizing the psychoneurotics as there is in char- 
acterizing the dementia praecox cases. The psychoneurotics are 
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distinguished by ‘‘taking into the ego as large as possible a part 
of the outer world’’, suggestibility, widening of the ego, introjec- 
tion, impressionability, indulgent day-dreams, and interest in 
external things. 

Thus we see that fundamentally these two groups stand in 
diametric opposition to each other; one characterized chiefly by 
negativism and resistance, the other by suggestibility and impres- 
sionability. 

Now the questions arise, Is it, possible to objectively determine 
and indicate whether or not a patient possesses one or the other 
of these traits? or, Can a test be devised that would differentiate 
patients in regard to these two traits? and, If such a test could 
be devised would it be a differential test between dementia praecox 
and the psychoneuroses? 

This paper presents data to justify a means by which such a 
differential determination between dementia praecox and psycho- 
neurotic eases can be made. The empirical basis for asserting 
that a differential test has been found is set forth in the imme- 
diately preceding chapter where we find that all patients diagnosed 
as psychoneurotie experienced a lowering of the sensory threshold 
during crystal gazing, while all dementia praecox cases except 
three, experienced a rise in the sensory threshold during crystal 
gazing. In terms of figures this means that every one of the 
twenty-two psychoneuroties tested had a lowering of the threshold 
during crystal gazing period and twenty-one of the twenty-four 
dementia praecox patients tested experienced a rise in the crystal- 
gazing threshold. Now the question arises, Does the lowering of 
the threshold during crystal gazing of the three dementia praecox 
patients invalidate the differential power of the test? The first 
point to be considered in answering this question is that any 
clinical picture and diagnosis is crude in comparison with the find- 
ings of an accurate and carefully controlled test. This can be 
made clearer by citing an instance taken from internal medicine 
where the findings of the clinical diagnostician in the case of 
diphtheria were negative but where the laboratory findings were 
clearly positive. The laboratory findings in this instance will 
surely determine the treatment. Thus the diagnoses of these 
cases of dementia praecox might not be correct. We are inclined 
to believe that they are not correct in regard to two of the patients, 
one diagnosed as hebephrenic dementia praecox, the other as 
simple dementia praecox. Both of these patients were hypno- 
tized. If these were catatonic dementia praecox individuals, we 
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could not be so sure that being hypnotizable marked them as Psy- 
choneurotic rather than dementia praecox for catatonia is q 
sypmtom complex, possibly independent in many instances of a 
dementia praecox condition, and is often marked by suggestibility 
and command automatism. These two patients, however, were 
not catatonic in any sense of the term. Hence it seems reasonable 
to infer that possibly, if all the facts were in, and a refined tech. 
nique used, they would be diagnosed psychoneurotie as this test 
indicates that they were. The third dementia praecox patient, 
who experienced a lowering of the threshold during crystal gazing, 
was diagnosed as paranoid dementia praecox. This individual 
was not hypnotized, but during five interviews with her, all the 
signs of a strong positive transfer were manifested. Of course 
this is not definite or possibly even suggestive evidence that this 
individual was not of the praecox make-up, but it raises a point, 
which must not be overlooked. 

It seems quite permissible then to consider that there is really 
only one exception to a perfect correlation between a rise of the 
threshold during crystal gazing and the diagnosis of dementia 
praecox in regard to the cases tested. This one exception is the 
last case discussed, and as we have just stated there may be 
other phenomena entering in which were not taken into account 
in the diagnosis. 

Thus within the reliability of our data it should not be con- 
sidered a transgression of the bounds of ordinary possibility to 
assume that we have a differentiating test between dementia 
praecox and the psychoneuroses. 

There is another consideration which seems of sufficient impor 
tance to warrant mention at this point, namely, the influence of 
the central set upon the threshold value of the stimulus. 

It is known, as Sherrington so well writes, that ‘‘The main 
function of the receptor is therefore to lower the threshold of 
excitability of the are for one kind of stimulus, and to heighten it 
for all others.’’* This refers to ‘‘the adequate stimulus’”’, ‘‘selec- 
tive excitability’’, and ‘‘mode of excitation’’ rather than to 
features of conduction in reflex-ares and higher nervous centers. 

It is also known in regard to the receptor that there is 4 
physiological range having to do with intensity within which 
range stimuli must fall if they are to receive a liminal evaluation. 





4 Sherrington, Charles S. The Integrative Action of the Nervous System. Charle 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1906, p. 12. 
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It is reasonable to believe, however, that rarely do individuals 
experience as weak a stimulation as the lower physiological limit 
of a receptor will permit. The majority of individuals in normal 
circumstances are barely able to receive stimuli, the intensity 
value of which probably fall considerably above the intensity 
value of stimuli capable of being received by a particular sense 
organ. Even when a subject is taken into the laboratory and all 
the factors of adaptation, accommodation, and familiarity with 
the stimulus are taken into account, does he rarely, if ever, sense 
stimuli at the lower physiological limit of his threshold range. 
Now it would appear that if one rarely experienced his complete 
physiological capability of sensing stimuli as far as the receptor 
is concerned, some central factor or factors are involved in help- 
ing to determine the intensity of stimulation to which he is 
sensitive. That is to say, the liminal value is not solely dependent 
upon the sense organ, but in a great measure is determined by a 


} central set or attitude. The lowering or raising of the threshold 


during the erystal gazing period seems to bear this out. Here, 
surely nothing is done to the sense organ or receptor. Its physio- 
logical range for the reception of stimuli undoubtedly remains 
unaltered, but the subject’s ability to sense certain intensities of 
stimulation is unquestionably changed as is shown by the data. 
This change we are inclined to believe can be referable to the 
action of the conductor and intercalated nervous structures 
mediating between receptor and effector rather than to the re- 
ceptor. Sherrington undoubtedly approached this problem in his 
discussion of the ‘‘much greater variability of the threshold value 
of stimulus (in the case of reflex ares) than in nerve trunks.’’’ 
This difference, as is well brought out by this author, between 
reflex-are and nerve-trunk conduction is referable to that part of 
the are which lies in the gray matter, more specifically to that part 
of the nervous system termed the synapse. In psychological 
terms, central blockings and inhibitions, and mental sets and 
attitudes help to determine the threshold value. To say then that 
the limen is a function of the sense organ, and of that alone, is 
surely unsound. 

It is well shown by Sherrington that the phenomena of inhibi- 
tion, summation, greater variability of threshold values, and 
interference are referable to central factors and not to peripheral 
structures such as the sense organ. The nature of the instructions 





' Sherrington, Charles S. The Integrative Act.on of the Nervous System. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1920, p. 14. 
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given to the subject in the case of this study, also point to the 
change in threshold values as due to central factors. The patient 
is told to day-dream, to abstract, to build air-castles, to let himself 
go, in fact, to remove all inhibiting and blocking elements, thys 
making himself subject to incoming stimuli, provided of course he 
is able to carry out the instructions. If he is not able to fulfj) 
the intention of the instructions, but on the other hand, actively 
or passively resists the possibility of being stimulated while of 
guard, increased resistances are brought into operation so that 
a change of the liminal value is produced in the opposite direction 
from that of the patient who can enter wholeheartedly into the 
reverie. 

Therefore we conclude that the raising or lowering of the 
threshold during crystal gazing is referable to central factors and 
not to peripheral. 

It is well to say a few words in regard to how central factors 
ean alter the threshold value. 

The hysteric indulges freely in day-dreaming which is the 
mildest form of dissociation and which involves unrestrained 
association. In this state he becomes lost in reverie, all restraint 
is disbanded and self-control is lost sight of. Every attentive 
process and critical judgment is in abeyance so that automatic 
responses easily operate. These facts are made clearer by recall- 
ing the method of experimentation. 

The subject’s threshold before crystal gazing is obtained with 
the instructions to attend strictiy and faithfully to the stimuli. 
As the stimuli become fainter he is to apply greater effort in an 
attempt to sense them. Now the threshold during erystal gazing 
is obtained with the instructions to be neutral to the stimuli, to 
lose the self in reverie, and to let the mind wander wherever it 
will. The suggestible person accepts these instructions fully so 
that the contrast in the mental processes of the two periods, before 
and during crystal gazing, is very marked. The direction of 
attention before crystal gazing is on the stimulus, while during 
crystal gazing it is on the dream or fantasy of the reverie, making 
the responses during the latter period quite automatic. As is 
well shown in the literature on this subject, mild dissociation and 
hypnosis can be made by suggestion to be accompanied by an in- 
crease in sensory acuity. It is also pointed out that if any 
responses are made during these states, they are, to a greater oF 
lesser extent, automatic. Thus the suggestible patient while 
crystal gazing, if he responds at all, will respond more or less 
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automatically; and as automaticity implies greater readiness to 
respond to stimuli than is ordinarily found in attentive, conscious 


states, a lowered threshold will occur. 
As to why the crystal gazing threshold of the dementia praecox 
patient should rise, let us again recall the method of experimenta- 


t1on. 
Before crystal gazing the dementia praecox individual may 


have as low a threshold as the hysteric because he attends in about 
the same manner to the stimuli as does the hysteric. During 
ervstal gazing, however, when the schizophrenic is told to day- 
iream, his attention becomes directed against any such procedure 
and he remains controlled by attentive processes with an addi- 
tional resistance of a disinclination to let himself go. It is not 
ertain whether the resistance is directed against the very act of 
day-dreaming itself or whether it is directed against the experi- 
menter’s ascertaining by means of stimuli what the day-dream 
concerns. 

The dementia praecox patient reacts under greater control 
during erystal gazing than in the other two periods, in order to 
make doubly sure that no stimuli interrupt his egocentric brood- 
ings. If he actually indulges in day-dreaming the array of resis- 
tances and inhibitions stand guard so to speak, permitting only 
relatively intense stimuli to arouse him. 

To sum up then, it is seen, first, that the lowering or raising 
of the threshold during erystal gazing is due to a central set or 
attitude and not to any change in the receptor; and, second, that 
erystal gazing favors the hysteric in becoming dissociated while 
it causes the dementia praecox case to have added resistance 
brought to bear against incoming stimuli. 


SUMMARY 

1. It seems reasonable to think that psychopathologists and 
psychologists are demanding objective and empirical differential 
tests which will apply to any period of the mental disease under 
consideration. Many mental diseases are confusing from a diag- 
nostic viewpoint, especially in the prodromal stages and as treat- 
ment depends on an accurate diagnosis, the diagnosis should be 
made early and accurately. 

‘‘Clinieally, it is held by all workers that the schizophrenoses 
and the psyehoneuroses are two diametrically opposed groups, 
the former characterized by negativism and restriction of reac- 
tions, and the latter by suggestibility and expansion of behavior. 
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3. If these two groups are clinically opposed and represented 
undoubtedly by underlying mechanisms of an antithetic nature, 
it seems that an experiment could be devised which would ade 
advantage of this difference, thereby acting as an objective 
differential test. 

4. A test is described by which it is possible to compare the 
reactions of a patient under quite normal conditions with the 
reactions of the same patient under certain sudorific circumstances, 
The reactions consist of responses to auditory and electrica] 
stimuli, and the comparison is made on the basis of threshold 
values. That is, the threshold of the normal period is compared 
with that of the crystal-gazing period. 

5. Fifty-nine cases were tested, twenty-two psychoneurotics, 
twenty-four dementia praecox patients, two manic-depressive 
individuals, and eleven organic psychotics. The psychoneurotic 
and dementia praecox cases are considered in the main as bearing 
directly on the problem of the thesis. 

6. All of the psychoneurotics experienced a lowering of the 
threshold during crystal gazing. All of the dementia praecox 
cases except three, about whom there is considerable doubt as to 
the accuracy of the diagnoses, experienced a rise of the threshold 
during crystal gazing. 

7. Several of the psychoneurotics and two of the three dementia 
praecox patients, whose diagnoses are questioned, were hypno- 
tized. All cases experienced a lowering of the threshold during 
hypnosis. 

8. The direction of change of the length of the reaction time 
during crystal gazing or hypnosis was not of sufficient uniformity 
to warrant any conclusions being made from reaction times. 

9. On the bases of the two groups being clinically diametrically 
opposed and reacting consistently in regard to the lowering or 
raising of the threshold during a certain artificial state in oppo- 
site directions, it is held that a differential test has been found. 

10. The alteration of the liminal value during crystal gazing 
is thought to be due to a central set or attitude and not to any 
peripheral factors such as changes in the receptor. 
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REVIEWS 


Srupres IN MentaL Deviations, By S. D. Porteus, Professor of Clinical 
Psychology and Director of the Mental Clinic, University of Hawaii; 
formerly Director of Research, Psychological Laboratory, Vineland, 
N. J. Publications of The Training School at Vineland, N. J., De- 
partment of Research, No. 24, October, 1922. Pp. xi+276. 


In this series of studies from the Training School at Vineland ‘‘ Mental 
Deviations’ as introduced by the author is a collective term including all 
groups of feeblemindedness. The chapters are independent studies of the 
physical, mental, industrial and educational types in the group, with special 
emphasis on the methods of investigation, testing and training used in this 
school ‘‘devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not developed 
normally’’. In any subgrouping of such individuals mental age is the first 
general division; but for daily routine (living and working together) 
physical age, special aptitudes, and disciplinary requirements are equally 
important considerations. Throughout the series Dr. Porteus throws the 
emphasis from the study and training of mental life to the study and 
training of social and industrial life in which directions the mentally 
deficient are less rigidly limited in possible development and efficiency. 
The aim of such an institution as Vineland is to discover and develop 
whatever abilities are present as assets of satisfaction and happiness. To 
this end industrial adjustments are more important for the defective than 
educational attainments of a perfunctory and superficial nature. 

Children of the same menta: age show differences in adjustment to 
industrial work. Heedlessness, suggestibility, irresolution, lack of plan- 
ning capacity are traits which frequently vitiate the advantages that might 
be expected from certain grades of intelligence. The Porteus Maze tests 
provide a standard situation for bringing out the temperamental tendencies 
to use foresight, prudence, and resolution in a concrete instance, as well 
as the mental ability of visual analysis. Since success on the mazes depends 
on these qualities they correlate higher with industrial capacity and success 
than Binet mental age. The Porteus Form and Assembling Test, a com- 
bination of certain features of a form board and construction and picture 
completion tests, likewise brings out methods of working and planning 
which it is valuable to know in making a vocational program for the in- 
dividual. Besides summoning the powers of simple visual recognition, 
analysis, and planning eapacity, the form and assembling test shows up 
certain weaknesses of character (irresolution, overconfidence, lack of gen- 
eral mental alertness) thus supplementing the mazes and extending the 
range of application of performance tests to higher grades of deficiency, 
and serving as one means of estimating or checking judgments on social 
adaptibility. 
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Extended use is mace of rating. Social rating of traits, weighted 
according to their social significance for those leading an institutiona] 
group life, is given in the social inefficiency index (the sum of weighted 
social ratings correlated with general social rating) which expresses the 
individual’s value as a social unit or member of his community, The 
social grading is used to interpret more accurately and practically for the 
individual’s happiness and effectiveness the test results. Likewise an 
industrial index is given (the relation of the rating of a child to the rank. 
ing of the industry on the basis of complexity). Weighting in the job 
analysis and judgment as to the child’s fitness for a given job is based op 
the amount of skill required, necessary length and type of training for 
the work, the personal risk involved in using machinery or power, the 
value of the material used, and the degree of supervision exercised. The 
greater the skill, judgment, and responsibility of the child the more im. 
portant and difficult the work which can be entrusted to him. 

Although the studies are disconnected and more in the nature of 
research report than an organized and integrated presentation of data 
and theory, the tendency in each chapter is always to minimize routine 
educational or school training as wasted on these individuals who, having 
attained a certain ability in reading and writing, will shortly lose it by 
disuse; and to stress practical vocational and social training. A situation 
is created within the institution less like a school and more like a small 
work-a-day world, offering the barriers of protection, training, and super. 
vision in order to make the citizens within efficient and happy in their 
less complex, circumscribed world. 


Chapter III is a report of anthropometric investigations on normal 
and special groups. Porteus’s results bear out former statements that 
marked deviations from normal cerebral development tend to be associated 
with mental abnormality, less with the delinquent group and least of all 
with the psychopathic group among whom, however, head form may be 
extreme. Also poor physique is associated with the feebleminded group, 
less often with the delinquent group. 


Apa L. Govt. 


Minp anv Herepitry. By Vernon L. Kellogg, Permanent Secretary and 
Chairman, Division of Educational Relations of the National 
Research Council. Princeton, N. J. Princeton University Press, 
1923. Pp. v+ 108. Price $1.50. 


This book consists of lectures delivered on the Louis Clark Vanuxem 
Foundation at Princeton University. It is an interesting presentation of 
topics in comparative psychology, mental heredity, and intelligence test- 
ing, with applications to various social questions of the day. The list of 
chapter headings includes the following: The Instinct Mind of 
Ammophila; Intelligence and Reason; The Inheritance of Mind; Intel- 


ligence Tests; Societal Organization and Mental Capacity; Racial Traits 


and Immigration; Heredity and Environment in Mind Determination. As 
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a nontechnical discussion of a wide range of related problems the book 
could searcely be improved upon. A wide reading of the book would cor- 
rect numerous popular misconceptions, and it would give useful 
information, much needed by the public at the present time, regarding 
mental heredity, intelligence testing, and the biological basis of society. 
Wes.Ley Raymonp WELLS. 


Tue PsYCHOLOGY OF THE SPECIAL SENSES AND THEIR FunctTionaL Dits- 
orpers. By Arthur F. Hurst. London. Henry Frowde, Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1920. Pp. x + 123. 


On the basis of a large experience, both with soldiers and civilians, the 
author gives a clear-cut account of the so-called fundamental sensory 
abnormalties. He presents evidence pointing to the heterosuggestive and 
autosuggestive origins of these conditions. He especially shows how 
through such suggestions anesthesias and hyperesthesias, developing upon 
an organic basis, either directly in the peripheral or central nervous 
system or indirectly through an anemic condition, are continued after the 
disappearance of the organic basis. Counter suggestions are shown to be 
the therapeutic measures indicated in such cases. 

The neural basis of such hysterical anesthesias the author places in the 
increasing synaptic resistances during inattention. This inattention to 
certain types of sensations is originally the resuit of suggestion, but 
eventually develops into a definite habit. There is no attempt to explain 
certain characteristies of the hysterical anesthesias, such as their disap- 


pearance during the complete inattention of sleep, nor is any explanation 
offered as to why some individuals subjected to exactly the same type of 
strain develop the increased synaptic resistances while others do not. 

Of immense practical significance are incidental contributions to the 
technique of eliciting abdominal reflexes, the diagnostic interpretation of 
reflex phenomena, and the experimental evidence showing the unreliability 
of certain generally accepted ‘‘infallible’’ diagnostic symptoms of hys- 


teria, such, for instance, as the absence of the pharyngeal reflex. The 
clear evidence of the part played by the examiner in producing the par- 
ticular symptoms ought to prove a valuable suggestion for correction in 
certain general methods of clinical procedure. 

One wonders at the author’s failure to take cognizance of other theories 
as to the origin of the phenomena in question. Harry W. CRAne. 


Hypnotism AND Suaeestion. By Louis Satow. Translated by Bernard 
Miall. New York. Dodd, Mead, and Co., 1923. Pp. vi+290. 
Price $3.00. 

This book reports no original experimentation on hypnotism or sug- 
gestion. It is episodic, not to say anecdotal and discursive, in treatment; 
but it is on this account a good book for the uninitiated, who are further 


psafeguarded from misunderstanding the readable translation by the ad- 


dition of a glossary. The book is permeated with an almost naively icono- 
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clastic spirit, which reminds one of Shelley’s invectives against Kings ang 
Priests. Here, moreover, there is a philippie against the press and the 
military party of all countries. With Satow, however, native credulity, 
susceptibility to mass suggestion, is the secret of the world’s unhappy 
plight, a plight to be remedied by a propaganda of enlightenment which 
will take advantage (for righteousness’ sake) of that very suggestibility, 
and by a type of education in which thinking rather than obedience jg 
considered the prime virtue in children. 

The book, reflecting on the whole the scientific attitude toward sug. 
gestion (under which, of course, it puts hypnosis), questions the idea that 
anything can come out in hypnosis that has not been acquired by natural 
means. The spiritualistic and telepathic hypotheses are depreciated, 
Accepting the three-fold division of hypnotic states, it gives several methods 
of hypnotizing; cites the conventional hypnotic and _post-hypnotic 
phenomena; explains these phenomena on the basis of a narrowed con. 
sciousness (4 la Grasset, ‘‘L’Hypnotisme et la suggestion’’), and contends 
that hypnosis is of great importance in healing mental diseases. Without 
seeking to show how the two ideas are consistent, he maintains both that 
native credulity is at the basis of suggestion, and, with Coué, that the 
‘‘effective force in every suggestion is auto-suggestion’’. Some doubtful 
ideas, which, however, nearly all standard works on hypnotism contain, are 
restated ; e.g., that complete amnesia follows deep hypnosis, and that nearly 
all abilities can be greatly increased in hypnosis. (A 20 per cent increase 
in the power to add is referred to.) The present reviewer’s recent ex- 
tensive research, soon to be summarized in the American Journal of Pey- 
chology, failed to verify either of these conceptions of hypnosis. 

The latter half of the book is devoted to mass suggestion, including a 
discussion of epidemics in politics and economies; but especially empha- 
sizing religious phenomena, in their remote origins, history, and present-day 
manifestations. The scientific crusader—intent on retaking the True Cross 
to show that it is only a piece of wood, when the halo of oft repeated sug- 
gestion is removed—is always in evidence. So, too, for Satow, nationalism 
and war depend on cleverly arranged and emphatically restated sugges 
tions, which appeal to the ‘‘atavistic crowd-instinct’’ and the equally ‘‘ata- 
vistie instincts of revenge, hatred, covetousness, and brutality’’. 

In spite of the predominantly pessimistic tone, the book ends with 4 
prediction that reason will sometime be victorious over native suggesti- 
bility. Altogether, it is a readable work. Paut C. Youna, Px.D. 
Acodia University. 


Tue Caveman WituHin Us: His Peculiarities and Powers; How We Can 
Enlist His Aid for Health and Efficiency. By William J. Fielding 
New York City. E. P. Dutton and Company, 1922. Pp. xv + 372 

Price $3.00. 
As the title indicates, this book is a spectacular presentation of The New 
Psychology. The theme and treatment were evidently suggested by é 
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quoted passage from Freud, ‘‘The man of prehistoric time lives on, 
unchanged, in our unconscious.’’ Human personality is represented as 
consisting of two essentially antagonistic entities; a repressive ‘‘veneer’’ of 
reason and culture, and a ‘‘caveman’’. It appears that the caveman is 
constantly ‘‘bobbing up and down’’, and may even rise to the ascendency. 
This conception of a duality in personality is rigorously maintained 
throughout the book. 

Hardly any striking psychological fact or fantastic theory is neglected. 
Freud’s views about dreams, forgetting, slips of tongue and pen, and the 
Oedipus Complex are treated superficially. Wit, also, is described as one 
of the caveman’s diversions. Jung is represented by a discussion of the 
desire to return to the intrauterine condition. Adler’s theories are pre- 
The Army Tests reveul ‘‘The Caveman’s Halted Development.’’ 
Martin’s views about mob psychology, the endocrine glands, and Morton 
Prince’s cases of alternating personality are all featured. In no ease is 
the discussion adequate. 

The most glaring inaccuracies in the book are a precise but false state- 
ment of the time of first appearance of various hereditary forms of 
behavior and the contention that emotional responses cannot arise with- 
out a preceding activity of the glands. Otherwise the book is, for the most 


sented. 


part, merely an oversimplification of various theories of the mental life. 
A very attractive journalistic style insures that the public will be 
charmed and deluded into believing that all psychological problems have 


been solved. 


ENGLISH BAGBY. 


BILIZING THE Mm-prary. By Frederick Pierce. New York. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1924. Pp. xiv+259. Price $3.00. 

In this reeent work Frederick Pierce states a problem and his solution 
f it. The problem he undertook in order to help those suffering from 
“slight but inconvenient nervous and functional disturbances, and those 
who wish to raise their resistance to disease.’’ Its solution he found 
to lie in working out a scientific method of ‘‘directing brain and nerves 
which could stand the test of physiological checking, increase resistance 
to disease and enlarge the production of mental output with lessened 
fatigue and lowered internal friction.’’ 

Pierce founds his system on psychoanalysis, gland treatment, and 
auto-suggestion. The treatment is led up to by a description of an instinct 
called ‘‘ego-maximation’’—the desire to make ourselves greater—and also 
by an analysis of the machinery of suggestion, by the part played by 
imagination as a starter, and by the function of the ductless glands in 
elation to the auto-suggestive process. 

With the beginning of the sixth chapter the author commences his 
iescription of his treatment. He had always felt that auto-suggestion 
ailed in many eases because the physiological organism was not in a 
erfectly relaxed state. The evolution of a method by which the patient 
himself could bring about such a state is Pierce’s original contribution to 
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mental healing. He accidentally discovered that muscles previously 
held under load, when relaxed and attention drained away from them, 
would relax below their normal attentive tone. Their condition would 
then react on the brain by lowering the tension of both its circulation 
and flow of nervous energy. This gives a most excellent preparation 
for the state of receptibility of auto-suggestion. 

To bring about this state he directs his pupils to lie down, lift one 
leg a distance of some inches above the bed, hold it so for a period of 
several seconds and then very slowly lower it, attending actively at the 
same time to the feeling of strain. The attention must move from ankle 
upward to the hip. The first leg down, the second is raisea and s0 
lowered and the arms given similar treatment. There must be no pause 
between the lowering of one limb and the raising of the next, nor must 
the attention be allowed to wander from the feelings of strain. The 
arms and legs having been thus tired out, the gaze is raised to the ceil. 
ing, the eyes made to follow imaginary squares, rectangles, and circles 
for a similar period of time. This done the eyes are allowed to close, 
the entire frame to relax and the auto-suggestive treatment proper to 
be begun. The body, he claims, has been put by this exercise, called 
decubitus, into the best possible state to profit by suggestion. 

The suggestion must be one which is possible of fulfillment. Its form 
of word presentation must be prearranged in order to prevent a scatter- 
ing of attention. If, for instance, you wish to be a successful lawyer you 
decide on a description of a hard won legal battle which brings you much 
public applause. The story of this you tell yourself in whispers as soon 
as the decubitus exercise is finished. This treatment must be followed 
by decisive thought and action at all times during the day. 

The author vouches for the success of his method by giving the results 
found not only in every sort of case which usually comes to the attention 
of a psychoanalyst, but also in his own case. He did more work on less 
exercise and less sleep with greater physical improvement during seven 
months when he used this decubitus treatment than in any other period 
of equal length. 

While the author gives much credit to Freud he is not a blind fol- 
lower. Psychoanalysis he regards more as a preventive than a curative 
technique. Medical measures he insists upon in conjunction with it and 
with auto-suggestion. His main contribution is the technique of auto- 
suggestion. Mobilizing the Mid-Brain is written with a fairly successful 
avoidance of technical terminology. This is one of the author’s aims; 
but the reviewer thinks he does not realize how completely unversed in 
such terminology the average person is. The author’s two latter 
chapters—illustrative of the working of his technique—seem unnecessarily 
prolonged, as though perhaps he felt himself on the defensive. As & 
whole, however, the style is clear, and the organization of his material 
logical. Especially are the excellent summaries at the end of each chapter 


to be commended. A. M. Jorpay. 
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Tue Basis oF Socran THEory. By Albert G. A. Balz, University of Vir- 
ginia. With the collaboration of William 8. A. Pott, University of 
Virginia. New York. Alfred A. Knopf, 1924. Pp. xxx+249. 


The interpretation of human nature as the basis of social life is an 
ever recurring theme in modern social psychology. The contribution of 
Professors Balz and Pott, though admittedly an analytic approach rather 
than a solution, is therefore timely and valuable. The concept of progress, 
according to these writers, is a part of the spirit of the age. It is based 
upon a twofold faith that continuous progress is possible, and that the 
human mind ean define what changes will represent progress and discover 
means by which these ends may be achieved. Control over physical forces 
brings the need of wisdom in the use of this power. Material and spiritual 
progress are not necessarily incompatible, the distinction between them 
having received a false emphasis. 

Knowledge of human nature is the first requisite of social science. 
Modern psychology has dealt with isolated functions rather than social 
motivation, hence it is unfitted for the tasks of social theory. An historical 
survey shows that mental science has split upon the rock of dualism, and 
is forced either to adopt an unexplained parallelism, or a one-sided materi- 
alistic or spiritualistie basis. The authors propose to go behind this issue 
and employ the terms ‘‘mind’”’ or ‘‘consciousness’’ as names for ‘‘ problems’’ 
in Social Psychology ‘‘and not as categories constitutive of its subject 
matter’’ (p. 22). In order to do this it is boldly asserted that all psy- 
chology is fundamentally social psychology, a view deduced from the fact 
that all human life is social life. The body-mind problem and physiological 
and mechanistie psychology are distinctions subsequent rather than prior 
to the fundamentally social character of the data considered. 

The vagueness of this conception is not greatly relieved by the explana- 
tion which follows. ‘‘The kind of situation with which the psychologist 
must deal is one that obviously involves at least two agents. Somehow it 
isa joint affair. It is not the agents in their disereteness, however, that are 
primary, but the situation in its totality’’ (p. 24). In order to account 
for the activity of one of the agents it is necessary to take into account 
the behavior of the other. This fact, which has wide implications in group 
life is known as ‘‘eo-implication’’ (p. 26). The distinction between in- 
dividual and social in the usual sense is, from this viewpoint of the data, 
a secondary distinction which arises within the subject matter, that is 
(presumably) within a field consisting of the elementary social situation. 
The group is thus prior to the individual and to the distinction between 
he individual and the group. The conclusion is that ‘‘individual psy- 
hology is an abstraction; to correct it we need to emphasize how the 
nherited endowment of each human being is conditioned in its develop- 
ment by the group system’’ (p. 44). And further (p. 45) ‘‘the data of 
sychology in its basie form (and the basic form of psychology is social 
sychology) are social facts’’. 

From the reviewer’s standpoint the pretension is quite unwarranted 
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that all psychology is social psychology. It is assumed that because the 
social environment is largely present in the modification of original nature, 
there are no psychological situations which are not essentially social situa. 
tions. This is obviously false. It must not be overlooked also that in 
many cases where the behavior lies within the social sphere, the correct 
emphasis of psychology is upon the individual and his internal neuro. 
muscular processes and consciousness. It is true that human beings are 
by habit-formation socialized beings; but the facts of bodily structure and 
original nature, and the laws of learning are still the fundamental basis, 
from a causal viewpoint, not only of the science of individual psychology 
but of social explanation as well. Not the ‘‘social situation’’ but the 
socialized individual is the true datum and starting point of social psy. 
chology. ‘‘Co-implication’’ is a vague descriptive term for social stimula. 
tion and response. Whatever causal significance exists here arises not 
from a social situation (which is a purely descriptive fact) but from the 
social behavior of individuals. The logical fact of the group when in. 
troduced as a premise of explanation becomes merely a variety of the 


multiform ‘‘group fallacy 


The same criticism may be applied to other writers, who, like Professor 
Dewey, place the social (cultural) resultant of individual behavior (which 
of course becomes through education a derived causal factor) as the 
primary agency behind social action. This procedure ignores completely 
the biological and dynamic factor without which human life, whether col- 


lective or individual, would be unthinkable. It must be borne in mind that 
in all social phenomena, the individual is genetically and vitally causal 
under two aspects: (1) his psychological nature prior to and independent 
of social conditioning must be understood before we can account for his 
becoming a socialized being; and (2) no explanation of social phenomena 
is possible except through a study of the manner in which the individual 
stimulates others and responds to stimulations given by others. 

It is to be noted moreover that the formulation of social psychology 
given by the authors does not obviate through the remainder of the volume 
the duality between subjective and objective which was stated in Chapter 
I as a reason for the position taken. This formulation in fact is left 
behind, slight reference being made to it throughout the later discussion. 
Human nature is considered from the viewpoint of the usual psychology 
of the individual. 

In the chapter dealing with ‘‘Human Nature and Social Forces’’ there 
are considered by way of definition the two factors underlying conduct, 
namely, original human nature and the social environment. A close 
agreement is shown with the modern trend of sociologists and psychologists 
toward rejecting the view of pure and unmodified instincts as distinguish 
able in the motivation of the grown man. Native and learned components 
of behavior fuse inextricably. Both elements are present in all conduct. 
There is, however, no attempt made to analyze the strands of habit form 
tion developed upon innate foundations in social behavior. A further 
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general agreement lies in the contrast between the rate of cultural and 
biological changes in society within historic times. The social environment 
exists not only in persons but in physical objects that carry social signi- 
fieance. It must be remembered that the organism selects its environment 
to a large degree by its own capacities for being stimulated. Hence there 
are as many kinds of environment as there are forms of life, and indeed 
types of individuals. But ‘‘no conditions lying outside human nature 
itself can be taken as affording the explanatory ground of conduct and 
society’ (p. 75). 

The chief emphasis of the book-falls upon the chapters dealing with 
‘Inherited Tendencies and Action’’, ‘‘The Function of Instinctive Tend- 
encies’’, and ‘‘The F'unction of Capacities’’. It is to be regretted that 
the selection of authorities in regard to instincts is limited to a few writers 
committed to the older and uncritical acceptance of instinctive factors, 
to such men, for example, as Drever, Wallas, and McDougall. Sociologists 
nowadays can ill afford to overlook work on this subject by Bernard, 
Dunlap, Kuo, Stone, Kantor, Hunter, Ayers, and the students of infant 
behavior. 

Maturation is accepted by the authors and the relation of drive and 
mechanism discussed. As development proceeds the response becomes 
capable of being evoked by ever finer discriminations of stimuli, and less 
by their ‘‘physieal properties’’ than by their sign value or their implica- 
tion that has been learned by the organism (conditioned response) (Holt’s 
recession of the stimulus). ‘‘Reaction’’ and ‘‘response’’ are discriminated 
by the authors, the former meaning immediate reflex behavior, the latter 
the more complex and delayed behavior resulting from the functioning of 
‘intelligence’. Various views of instinct are explained without final 
decision as to the most satisfactory. These views relate to such questions 
as degree of generality or specificity of the instinct tendency. Assuming 
a number of simple undirected reflex tendencies as the innate basis of 
behavior, must we not also grant some innate principle for their integra- 
tion into definite systems serving the ends familiarly described as ‘‘in- 
stinctive’’? This question seems a good challenge to theories of a large 
number of random reflex movements (cf. Kuo’s ‘‘action system’’) with 
no particular significance for adaptation in themselves. A number of 
purely teleological instinct classifications are given, though the circularity 
of thought involved in such schemes is also suggested. 

A defect of the latter portion of the book is the reiteration, as a kind 
of fetish, of a phrase used by Graham Wallas. Wallas advocates the reduc- 
tion of various kinds of consciousness and behavior to ‘‘the same termin- 
ological plane’. We can thus cover the native basis of such diverse forms 
of activity as sensing, feeling, reasoning, and emotion by the structural 
term “‘dispositions’’, The common terminological plane produces, in the 
reviewer’s opinion, only such misconceptions as the ‘‘instinet of thought’’, 
and such shallowness of explanation as was inherent in the antiquated 
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‘faculty psychology’’. Its application in the present work has contributed 
little but obscurity. 

Left to the guidance of their own thought Professors Balz and Pott 
achieve much that is original and worth while. They rightly qualify the 
*‘inherited dispositions’ theory by saying that if such functions as habit 


and attention are to be considered as inherited tendencies, they must be | 


treated as very general and non-specific, having intricate connections 
with the other inherited endowments. Inherited tendencies are classified 
as reflexes, instinctive tendencies, and capacities. The treatment of capaci- 
ties is not entirely free from the influence of faculty psychology. Never. 
theless, including them as part of the socially significant inherited 








SETS ee 


equipment, and in showing their intimate and vital relation to the modifica. | 


tion of instinctive tendencies, the writers have made a distinct contribution. 
Emotion is treated as the result of the blocking of instinctive tendencies, 
‘*Human life [being more highly socialized and inhibited] will therefore 


be more emotional than that of any other animal’’ (p. 129). The choice | 
of authorities for the classification of instinctive tendencies leaves much to | 


be desired (pp. 129-133). Rational social selection is said to be replacing 
the biological emphasis (natural selection) in the human trends of conduct 
which underlie social action. Man’s constitution in relation to social needs 
is not to be described in terms of utility or non-utility of instinctive pro- 


pensities, but through the fact that “‘his instincts may be made useful’’. | 
With the rapid alteration of the physical environment there arises the | 


problem of the lack of adaptation of man’s stable and primitive instinctive 


equipment. Original nature has lagged behind changes in the environ- | 
ment. The discussion of this important problem, though rather general, | 


is essentially sound. No mention is made of Professor Ogburn’s work in 


this connection. The modification of instinct is appropriately discussed | 


here, and the fallacy of regarding instinctive tendencies as either good or 
evil is clearly exposed. 

The chapter upon capacities brings to light useful conceptions of the 
manner in which native abilities determine the direction of the operation 
of instinctive tendencies. It is rightly insisted that specific abilities are 
not inherited, but only generalized capacities or the plasticity of the 
nervous tissue for acquiring this or that type of skill. Varying degrees 
of specialization are, however, distinguished in capacities. There may also 
be a number of discriminable components of such a talent, for example, as 
that for music. A good definition of intelligence as the integrated work- 
ing of the organism as a whole is given (pp. 180-181). Woodworth’s view 
of the drive or interest inherent in each mechanism (special capacity) is 
examined critically. The importance of intelligence as a supreme capacity 
in the guidance of instinctive tendencies is stressed as a palliative to those 
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who object to basing human life upon anything so crude as instinct. Inf 


making this point, however, the reviewer feels that the authors have be 
trayed their cause; for the sovereignty of instinctive requirements 1 
tacitly overthrown by a personified intelligence which picks and chooses 
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for itself concerning the things it would have instinct accomplish. Here 
and there such obscurities of faculty psychology mar this otherwise excel- 
lent chapter. Formal logical analysis is sometimes placed ahead of adher- 
ence to neurological conception. The following quotation (pp. 181-182) 
will illustrate: ‘‘Plasticity is sometimes looked upon as an inherited 
tendency. But, on the other hand, plasticity might as well be regarded 
as a natural conditioning for the functioning of every tendency rather 
than as a tendency in itself. Or finally, inherited tendencies might be 
regarded as differentiations of the basic fact of plasticity, the latter fur- 
nishing the common denominator of the tendencies.’’ Again on p. 201: 
“Tt is the instinctive tendency ifself which is generalized; there is a 
genuine organic union of instinct and capacity’’. 

The final chapter upon ‘‘The Problem of Control’’ acutely discusses 
the laws of change in a dynamic society, the problem of socializing the 
individual, and the wise control of the variant or nonconformist elements 
in society. Faith in intelligence as the guide of progress, a faith which 
is the keynote of the book, is again espoused. To the cynical objection that 
mind itself has been subject to errors and superstitions through the ages 
it is significantly replied that ‘‘the cultural tradition, and accordingly 
mind itself, are continually subjected to processes of criticism and revision 
by mind’’. Thus do the authors reassert through the notion of progress 
the identity of mental and social fact and bring the discussion back into 
unity with the opening thesis. 

There is much, on the whole, which the psychologist might criticize; 
yet there is much also which he might learn from this little volume. The point 
of view, being in many respects novel, is a welcome contribution in these 
days of struggle for a sound attitude in the theory of social explanation. 
One may reject it on the whole, but there is much that will remain valid; 
and the portions rejected will serve perhaps a greater purpose in stimulat- 
ing constructively critical thought. Owing to its highly abstract and for- 
mal manner of expression the book is very difficult to read. This un- 
fortunately will prevent its use as a text except in classes composed of 


advanced students. Fioyp H. ALuporrt. 


THE ConTROL OF THE SociaL Minp. The Psychology of Economic and 
Political Relations. By Arland D. Weeks, Dean of the School of 
Education of the North Dakota Agricultural College. With an 
introduction by Joseph Jastrow. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 
(Conduct of the Mind Series), 1923. Pp. xvi+260. 

Careful workers in social psychology need not be discouraged by the 
unscientific title of Professor Weeks’ latest work. There is strictly no such 
thing as the ‘‘Social Mind’’; but then, the author has not tried to write 
anything about it. In very few places in the book does the lurid group 
fallacy of the title page enter to vitiate the discussion. Nor does the sub- 
ject matter deal more precisely with the control of ‘‘ public opinion’’ as 
represented in individuals. There is of course some discussion of this 
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subject ; but the work as a whole is an enthusiastic propaganda for turning 
psychological knowledge toward improvement, through efficiency and 
economy of energy, in industrial and civic enterprise. The ‘‘social mind” 
seems intended as an equivalent for social and political efficiency. If we 
allow for the fact that the ‘‘psychology’’ employed is inspirational rather 
than of a scientific or research character, the sub-title is a fairly adequate 
statement of the contents. The main title exemplifies an unfortunate 
modern tendency toward clamor for popularity in the name of psychology. 
We do not mean, however, that the book is wholly lacking in good psy. 
chological substance; but that we agree with the statement of the editor 
eulogistically intended, that ‘‘ Professor Weeks has established his position 
as a director of ideas for popular consumption’’. 

Obviously written to persuade, the book abounds in epigrams. Yet 
there are, here and there, passages of value to the more serious studen* of 
social psychology. Among these is the urge for more clearly defining the 
terms used for control of the public through propaganda. Attaching labels 
is a menacing ‘‘fallacy of words’’. The child should be allowed to arrive 
at his concepts through enlarged experience, instead of having his think- 
ing controlled by concepts given by adults. ‘‘ Provide evidence and culture 
materials but refrain from interference with the proper development of 
general ideas, should be the rule’’ (p. 53). The limits to this doctrine are 
of course apparent (reviewer). It is surely using the term in a broad 
sense when the author (p. 57) asserts that ‘‘too restricted concepts were 
the psychological basis of the Civil War in America’’. 

We need also to apply psychology to the building up of defenses against 
unscrupulous commercial and political propagandism. ‘‘Propaganda is 
twin brother to advertising, but goes beyond commercial advertising in that 
control of fundamental attitudes on great issues is sought, and not in- 
frequently for no perceptible benefit to the people [controlled].’’ Par- 
ticularly vicious is the propaganda emanating from an invisible and im- 
personal source, yet endowed, because anonymously published, with a 
prestige due to what the reviewer calls the illusion of universality (all 
are thought to be reading it). Articles should be signed that we may 
know the motive of the writer and guard our sentiments against exploita- 
tion. A further need for the defense of private opinion exists in regard 
to voting. Intimidation by employer or other social pressure must be 
abolished by secrecy of the ballot. ‘‘In committee meetings, clubs, and 
local organizations, publicity of voting is a restraint.’’ 

Chapter VIII, ‘‘The Psychology of Public Business’’ contains sugges- 
tions of value for the psychology of public opinion. Means must be devised 
for keeping citizens informed of the workings of their government upon 
the one hand, and of keeping governmental officials informed of the views 
and wishes of the people whom they represent upon the other. At present 
too much isolation exists between public business and the check of public 
knowledge and control. 

Ip the second part of the volume the author treats us to a view of ‘‘the 
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social mind at closer range’’. It is to be feared, however, that decreasing 
the distance has not greatly increased our clarity of vision. Speculation, 
eraze, and the universal desire to get rich quickly are touched upon, but 
are given no more adequate psychological basis than a picturesque ‘‘in- 
stinet of adventure’. Along with fear and the ‘‘fighting instinct’’ we 
find such forces as the “‘instinct of curiosity’’, the ‘‘hunting instinct’’, 
the ‘‘instinet of decoration’’ and display, and the ‘‘parental form of the 
sex instinet’’—all introduced as psychological bases which are to be turned 
foften in a rather far-fetehed manner] to socially constructive expression. 
The remaining chapters are based ypon somewhat better foundations and 
contain much that is worth reading. They deal with the social value of 
recreation and play as means of creatively absorbing energies, the social 
uses of memory [really a loose description of the conditioned response and 
education in socializing the individual], the art of accuracy in journalistic 
and other social controls, the power of suggestion in constructive citizen- 
ship and in mobs, the needed attitude for a scientific program of ‘‘social 
engineering’’ and the conservation and employment of ‘‘available civic 


energy’. Fioyp H. ALuporr. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE 


INTELLIGENCE TesTING: Methods and Results. By Rudolph Pintner, 
Professor of Education in Teachers College, Columbia University. 
New York. Henry Holt and Company, 1923. Pp. vii+406. 


A Srupy or American InrTetLiceNceE. By Carl C. Brigham, Assistant 
Professor of Psychology in Princeton University. With a Fore- 
word by Robert M. Yerkes, Chairman of the Research Information 
Service, National Research Council. Princeton. Princeton Uni- 


versity Press, 1923. Pp. xxv+210, 47 figures, 38 tables. Price 
$3.50. 


Professor Pintner has made a noteworthy contribution to the present 
need of a comprehensive treatment of mental measurement, a treatment 
from the point of view of intelligence in all its phases and applications 
rather than from the standpoint of education, industry or some other 
specialized interest. As a practical guide to the tests in use and a summary 
of the results obtained in a wide variety of fields the work is distinctly suc- 


cessful. The treatment of the underlying theory of intelligence, and 
especially the seant attention given to criteria for the selection of tests, 
and principles and methods of standardization and verification leave some- 
thing to be desired. A portion of this omission was intentional, and has 
no doubt rendered the book more useful as a manual of reference and 
practice. One can not help wishing, however, that certain problems of 
deeper psychological significance had received a more merited recognition. 
Teachers of classes dealing with intelligence testing will need to supple- 
ment the book with materials of the sort just mentioned if they wish 
successfully to combat the charge of superficiality which popular writers 
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are directing against the testing movement. We do not mean that Profs. 
sor Pintner’s work is in any sense lacking in scientific thoroughness, byt 
that insufficient attention has been given to certain phases of the subject. 

For those interested in the fields of abnormal and social psychology 
the book contains a number of concise and valuable chapters summarizing 
the results of mental testing in various fields. A glance at the chapter 
headings of Part III will show their usefulness for those dealing with 
social problems. They run as follows: The Application of Intelligence 
Tests, The Feebleminded, The Superior, The Soldier, The School Child 
The College Student, The Delinquent, The Dependent, The Deaf, The 
Blind, The Negro, The Foreign-Born, The Employee, and The Inheritanee 
of Intelligence. In his preface the author predicts still wider develop. 
ments of intelligence measurements, stating that a future edition of such 
a book might contain such chapter headings as ‘‘The Immigrant’’, ‘‘The 
Voter’’, ‘‘The Candidate for Public Office’, ‘‘The Civil Servant’’, and 
‘‘The Applicant for a Marriage License’’! 


Another recent work upon mental measurement of interest to the 
sociologist is Professor Brigham’s A Study of American Intelligence. 
Upon the basis of a large sample from the scores of the Army (Alpha and 
Beta) Intelligence Tests the author shows that the intelligence level of the 
negro recruit was far below that of the lowest white nationality. He further 
shows, so far as we may deduce from the nature of the tests and the reason- 
ing employed, that the inteligence of immigrants arriving in this country 
has been markedly decreasing during the last few decades. This statement 
is based upon the fact that, when separated into groups on the basis of 
number of five-year periods of residence in the United States, the measured 
intelligence level of the foreign born white draft is seen to be directly 
proportional to the length of residence. This reasoning has of course laid 
the author open te considerable criticism on the basis that residence in this 
country somehow increases one’s familiarity with problems such as those 
upon which the tests are constructed. Reviewers have not been slow to 
assert this, and also many other objections. The present reviewer believes 
that through certain eliminations of the language factor, and by other 
controls, Professor Brigham has already anticipated these criticisms more 
fully than the critics are willing to admit. There seems to be a curious 
timidity, due perhaps to the fear of being accused of racial prejudice, about 
accepting statements concerning differential intelligence levels among 
groups of any sort. Scientific caution is to be commended, but it may 
be overdone. 

To deduce from the Army test results the mental level of immigrant 
stocks in successive decades may be a step too hasty to satisfy the mos 
precise of critics. Yet the increasing inferiority of the peoples coming 
our shores within late years has been, apart from scientific findings, 4 
matter of common acceptance and deep public concern. It is hard t 
account for the strong resistance which Professor Brigham’s conclusia 
have encountered. Exception may more logically be taken to the placing 
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among European national stocks of the responsibility for this decline in 
our immigrant intelligence. The assertion that it is due to the increase 
of immigration from Alpine and Slavic Europe does not seem, from the 
graph on page 114, to be borne out for more than the first two decades 
covered by the survey. Is it, moreover, a question of nationality or of 
social and intellectual status within the nation? While it is true that the 
author recognizes this question (p. 156), still, in the concluding pages he 
comes dangerously near to employing his statistics to prove the superiority 
of the Nordic stock over the Alpine and the Mediterranean. 

Interesting tables are given showing the differences in achievement in 
the tests among a large number of nationalities entering into the foreign 
born portion of the draft. These figures must of course be used with 
extreme caution in dealing with questions of racial or national intelligence 
levels. The best conclusion is perhaps that Professor Brigham’s book is a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the capacity for adaptation of 
the various racial stocks as represented in the influx of immigration. This 
in itself is a highly important matter. As a study in race psychology how- 
ever the work is suggestive, but in no sense authoritative, Anthropologists, 
sociologists, and psychologists are all deeply interested in the biological 
factors underlying our modern social life. Origin, diffusion, and assimila- 
tion of culture, the Americanization movement, policies of immigration 
restriction, racial antipathies, and intolerance such as that displayed by 
the Ku Klux Klan—these are a few of the problems which arise from 
differences of mental capacities and characteristics among immigrants 
coming to our shores, Though we may still raise our eyebrows when some- 
one dogmatically states his convictions upon racial differences, we can no 
longer close our eyes to the fact that very significant differences have 
already been found, and that further differences may merely be waiting 
for the perfecting of technique and the patience necessary for their 


discovery. Fioyrp H. A.uporr. 


A Pont ScaLE FoR Megasurina Mentau Apmiry; 1923 Revision. By 
Robert M. Yerkes, National Research Council, and Josephine Curtis 
Foster. Baltimore. Warwick and York, Inc., 1923. Pp. vii+219. 
Price $1.50, 


The original edition of this book having become exhausted, the pub- 
lishers decided to reset it in revised form. Some of the more important 
changes follow, 

The omissions are substantial. ‘‘In order to make room for new ma- 
terials without overmuch extending the volume, those chapters of the first 
edition which present the history of the method, its initial form, and the 
results upon which the Preadolescent Point Scale was based, are omitted.’’ 
On the other hand there are important additions, many illustrations of 
the use of the Preadolescent Point Seale are added for the benefit of the 
examiner, thus improving the objectivity in scoring. Summary reports 
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of numerous investigators who used the point scale in measuring the menta] 
ability of both normal and abnormal subjects are given. New and reviseq 
norms add much to th: accuracy of the seale. All this may be thought 
of merely as refinement of technique. On the other hand two new scales 
are added: the Infant Point Seale, and the Adolescent and Adult Point 
Seale. The former of these includes, in addition to the material fre. 
quently used by followers of Binet, the Porteus mazes, memory for pictures, 
analogies, cube imitation, and color patterns; while the latter contains 
tests of suggestibility, analogies, opposites, relations, comparison of 
length of line necessary to print capital letters, code learning test, and 
a test of geometrical construction. There is also a bibliography. 

The final chapter is a reprint of an address given at Clark University 
by Dr. Yerkes on ‘‘The Binet versus the Point Scale Method of Measur. 
ing Intelligence’’ in which he compares systematically the two methods 
of measurement. To him the point scale method is superior on almost 
every count. In the further development of the point scale method Dr 
Yerkes is trying the principle ‘‘of weighiing in correspondence with the 
correlation of a particular measurement with general intelligence, or 
rather with the point scale score.’’ 

It seems to the reviewer that this new book is not merely the former 
buok with a few names added to the bibliography and certain passages 
brought up to date; but in the addition of two scales, in the new bibli- 
ography, in the new norms, and finally in a critical analysis of the Binet 
method, it constitutes a true revision which will be needed by all workers 
in the field. A. M. Jorpay. 


A CrriticaL Stupy or Certain Measures or MentTAL ABiuity In ScuHoor 
PERFORMANCE. By Inez May Neterer. Baltimore. Warwick and 
York, Inc., 1923. Pp. 141. Price $1.80. 


The reviewer suspects that this little book is a doctor’s dissertation of 
the better type. It marches on to a certain conclusion, being aided by 
quotations from numerous sources and fairly bristling with references— 
evidences of knowledge—to other works on the subject. It begins by 
having an historical introduction which summarizes neatly the rise and 
growth of mental tests with due deference to the immortal Binet and to 
those other workers, Goddard, Terman, and others, who have standardized 
mental tests. In the same thorough but brief manner the history of educa- 
tional measurement is treated quite adequately. One likes the references 
with quotations and explanatory notes at the foot of the page. Having 
prepared the way the purpose of the study is set forth. ‘‘This study 
proposes to investigate: 

**1. The value of various intelligence tests, educational measurements, 
teachers’ estimates, and teachers’ marks in prophesying school success; 
‘*2. The desirability of these tests and measurements as tools for practical 


use in school administration ; 
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“8 The value of certain group and individual intelligence tests, teach- 
ers’ marks, and educational measurements in revealing individual and 
group differences among normal school children and in selecting groups 
of children uniform enough in mental capacity and school performance 
to admit of efficient teaching.’’ 

‘“‘The subjects of this investigation were 329 children constituting the 
entire 4B (low fourth) grade of eight public schools in Seattle, Wash- 
ington.’’ 

“The mental tests used were the Stanford Revision, and Otis Group 
Test; while the tests of educational achievement were Woody arithmetic 
scale, Courtis arithmetic, Starch arithmetic, and the Monroe silent read- 
ing test. Moreover the pedagogical rankings consisting of teachers’ esti- 
mates and teachers’ marks were obtained for each child. Evidences were 
‘th that eare was taken to give the tests according to directions. 

phs are made distributing the 1.Q.’s and this distribution is compared 

Terman’s. The author points out that while the Otis scale correlates 

y (.79) with the Stanford Revision nevertheless the group test takes 

ng to give that the pupils in grade IV were almost exhausted before 
they had finished. Teachers’ estimates correlate only .51 with the Stanford 
I.Q. and .41 with the Otis 1.Q. 

The results of the educational tests are tabulated and clearly, but not 

recisely, graphed. In the chapter on correlation occurs the following: 
Stanford I.Q. showed ‘negligible’ correlations with the scores of 

the Woody and the Courtis tests in arithmetic fundamentals; 

ed’ correlation with the comprehension score and the number at- 

in the Monroe silent reading test; ‘present’ but ‘low’ correlation 
he number correct and the percentage of accuracy score of the 

rch reasoning test.’’ (P. 68.) 

The usual large differences are found between individuals of the same 
lass and between classes of the same city both in mental tests and in edu- 

nal tests. ‘‘Chronological age ranged from 7 to 17 years; the intel- 

rence quotient from that of subnormality to genius or near genius, and 
hool performance from third to eighth grade ability.’’ (P. 125.) Little, 
any, differences were found either in scores obtained or in variability 
between the sexes. There is a good summary and an ample bibliography. 

Those who are interested in the proper adjustment of pupils to their 
school environment will find in such studies as this some of the problems 
the more progressive school men are trying to solve and the manner in 
which the solution is being attempted. The putting together into the 
same class of children of similar mental abilities with well adapted subject 
matter of instruction has also a wider import than is generally recognized, 
for it makes for happy children working near the limit of their capacities, 
hot overstimulated, not bored, nor worried, thus aiding to give a normal 
emotional as well as mental development. 

A. M. Jorpan. 


University of North Carolina. 
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ELEMENTS oF Human PsycHotogy. By Howard C. Warren, Stuart Pro. 
fessor of Psychology, Princeton University. Boston. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1922. Pp. x+416. Price $2.25. 

For Professor Warren, neither the ‘‘science of conscious phenomena,”’ 
the ‘‘science of behavior,’’ nor the ‘‘science of mental life’’ is ap 
adequate description of the subject matter with which psychology should 
be concerned. ‘‘Psychology is the science which deals with the facts 
and events arising out of the interaction between a creature and its 
environment by means of receptors, nervous system, and effectors.’’ This 
work is concerned in particular with human psychology, ‘‘the science 
which deals with the interaction between man and his enviroment by 
means of the nervous system and its terminal organs, together with the 
mental events which accompany this interplay.’’ The point of view 
thus changes somewhat when we come to human psychology, since it 
deals with the interaction itself. The mental events which human psy- 
chology also studies are not conceived as reactions. Professor Warren 
is apparently not clear on his definition of psychology, and his position 
on the relation between the mental and the physical is confusing. 
Practically nothing is said about the double aspect hypothesis of his 
earlier work, and it is assumed that physics and chemistry are not 
directly concerned in the interaction which takes place between the 
individual and his environment. 

The author insists that the studies of man, his business, sports, home 
life, the making of clothing, the building of houses, planting of crops, 
raising of herds, catching of fish, ete., have all ‘‘been accomplished by 
system is carefully maintained throughout the book; and not all aspects 
means of the nervous system’’ (p. 6). We feel that the things just listed, 
however, are also accomplished by means of the social stimuli received, 
as well as by the activity of effectors. The emphasis on the nervous 
of the reactions of the human organism are adequately treated. The 
importance of the social stimuli is minimized, and the influence of 
glandular activity on the nervous system is only briefly referred to. 

Although the discussion of the structure and function of the nervous 
system is well illustrated, no mention is made of the work of Franz and 
Lashley on the effect of ablation of the cerebral hemispheres, nor of the 
work of Nernst, Lillie, and Lucas on\nervous conduction, The author 
states that ‘‘Despite the complexity of the nervous system, its general 
manner of operation is simple’’ (p. 39); but we believe that a complex 
thing cannot operate in a simple fashion. The assertion that ‘‘Impulses 
which reach the sensory centers at the same time are collected and com- 
bined with the traces left by previous impulses and proceed to a motor 
center’’ (p. 39) is a foreshadowing of the psychophysical structuralism 
of the rest of the book, as, for example, ‘‘These mental atoms which com- 
bine into experiences are called sensations’’ (p. 57). 

The senses are classified as (1) external (sight, hearing, smell, taste, 
touch, warmth and cold), (2) systemic (organic and pain), and (3) 
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motor (kinesthetic and static). This subject is given a lengthy treat- 
ment, and at the end of the disscussion it is suggested that sensations from 
the external senses make up our intellect; the systemic senses are the 
source of our feelings; while the motor senses are the basis of our will. 
These pages are aiso clearly written and well illustrated, but the peda- 
gogical value is impaired in several instances by the rather arbitrary 
names for common psychological phenomena, The author inclines to 
the Franklin theory of color vision, and ignores most of the arguments 
in favor of Hering’s theory. Although the internal ear is carefully 
described, practically nothing is said about the process of hearing. 
Ewald’s theory might have been briefly stated. Too little is known about 
olfactory sensations apparently to justify an ‘‘odor prism’’. Like many 
other authors, Warren speaks of the ‘‘ether’’ when discussing the 
physical stimuli for vision; but the physicists have now rejected this 
concept. 

The dualistic point of view is maintained in the discussion of con- 
scious life. Conscious and nervous operations are paired off with each 
other: impression with excitation, suggestion with conduction, ete. The 
nervous side of attention is fatigue. The nervous operation called 
‘modification’? is matched on the conscious side by ‘‘transformation 
(mental chemistry).’’ Table 6 in the book gives a list of various experi- 
ences, together with the principal elements of which they are composed. 
Thus, perception is composed of external sensations; imagery is composed 
of external ideas; conation is composed of motor sensations; ete. 
External, systemic, and motor sensations, together with ideas and 
external ideas, compounded in various proportions, make up all of our 
experiences: pereeption, imagery, feeling, conation, emotion, sentiment, 
volition, thought and language (social), and ideals. Although Professor 
Warren gives a fair treatment of subconscious experiences and psycho- 
analysis, the value of much of this material on ‘‘conscious life’’ for the 
elementary student especially is a matter of opinion. 

Since mental life ineludes actions as well as experiences, it is necessary 
to examine such forms of behavior as instinct and intelligence (pp. 224- 
270). The author is not primarily concerned with motor activity itself, 
but rather with motor experiences and motor sensations. However, a 
discussion of motor activities must lead up to a discussion of motor 
experiences. The material brought out in this incidental fashion is the 
best part of the book. Some important aspects of memory are treated in 
the chapter on intelligence, but the causal factors are again not suf- 
ficiently emphasized. There is little pedagogical value in a list of human 
reflexes which covers a whole page. A table of human instincts, thirty- 
wo in number, is also supplied. In addition to the more commonly men- 
ioned instinets, we find here such instincts as diffused expression, hiding, 
voiding, clothing, apopathetic, sympathetic, antipathetic, codperative, 
esenting, communicativeness, and esthetic expression. Some of these 
ustincts, however, are said to be partly instinctive and partly intel- 
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ligent. By intelligence is meant ‘‘the ability to acquire new and suit. 
able forms of response by individual modification’’ (p. 269), and the 
simplest form of modification is said to be the conditioned reflex. Pro. 
fessor Warren gives a good account of what may take place in the 
nervous system when anything is learned. 

The book as a whole may be looked upon as an elaborate construction 
and classification of the data of psychology. It is a difficult text for an 
elementary student because of the numerous tables of psychological 
phenomena; and it is hard reading for an advanced student because many 
psychological phenomena are renamed and redefined. It has a personality, 
however, which is unique and most pleasing, and is literally packed with 
facts. Each chapter is summarized in an expert fashion, and all parts are 
knit together in a scheme which is easy to follow. The chapters are sup. 
plied with useful practical exercises and references for further reading. At 
the end of the book there is a set of review questions which will prove 
of much practical assistance to the instructor, also a well-ordered glossary 
and index which should be of cousiderable help to the student. 

Hutsey Cason. 


An IntTropuction To PsycHotocy. By Susan 8. Brierley. New York. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1923. Pp. vii+152. Price $2.00. 

It is interesting that in the recent history of psychology in England 
the course of the science there should largely turn from associationism 
directly to the applied and statistical phases, on the one hand, or to psycho- 
analysis, on the other, without going through the development of experi- 
mental structuralism begun in Germany and earried so far in the early 
stages of psychology in America. This fact is witnessed in the recent shift 
in the thinking of such men as Brown, Rivers and others toward Freud 
and Jung, and in the drift toward application in men like Myers and 
Thomson. The present book is one which presents in a decidedly intro- 
ductory way just this nexus of associationism, psychoanalysis and applica- 
tion. We must await further development for a thoroughgoing systematic 
account of this change, but surely the present little volume is a gesture 
in this direction. 

In standpoint the author follows McDougall’s theory of purpose, but it 
must be said in defense of Miss Brierley that she does not ‘‘overwork”’ 
her MeDougallian thesis. She draws on many sources for her materials, 
some from McDougall and Shand on instincts and sentiments, some from 
psychoanalysis, some from mental testing wherein she deals with indi- 
vidual differences; and in every section, where possible, there is concrete 
material from recent experimentation. 

The treatment of subject matter is divided into two parts, the first deal- 
ing with ‘‘the scope and method of psychology,’’ the second with ‘‘some 
general problems of psychology.’’ In the primary section there is 4 col 
venient chapter of definitions, with pertinent comment. The author clearly 
indicates her belief in the importance of unconscious mechanisms. While 
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accepting as important the work of American behaviorism she remarks that 
it ‘does not deal with the whole story of those activities’’ which we should 
include under the aegis of psychology. It is here that she is most sympa- 
thetie with the contribution of psychoanalysis. 

The chapter on methods employed in psychology is one of the most 
pithy accounts that the reviewer has seen in a brief introductory treatise. 
The writer shows a broad sympathy for the various methods: introspec- 
tion, behaviorism, statistical measurement, and psychopathology. The 
last chapter in Part I deals with ‘‘Fields of Inquiry’’ and presents the 
traditional subdivisions of psychology. In reference to the use of the 
phrase ‘‘applied psychology’’, the-author well comments: ‘‘This term 
‘applied psychology’], however, is not free from objection, for it tends 
to suggest that we first arrive at our general truths independently of any 
special fields or data, and then go to these concrete situations and ‘apply’ 
our formulations there.’’ The prevalent tendency is, of course, to recognize 
with this author that ‘‘applied’’ and ‘‘pure’’ research go hand in hand 
together, each contributing to the other. 

In the second and larger section of the book, the author goes into the 
dynamie psychology of purpose which is built around the concepts of the 
wish, instinet, intelligence, the conscious and the unconscious. 

The fundamental approach to human behavior is through the ‘‘wish’’, 
which is a dynamic unit operating under a general drive that lies behind 
it. This hormic theory of the organism has had a wide vogue in certain 
circles, and in this book the libido of psychoanalysis is brought into line 
with this theory. Nevertheless, in dealing with concrete facts, the author 
admits that this general drive finds its expression only in specific action- 
patterns. She says: ‘‘The horme actually exists in these specific tenden- 
cies or ‘dispositions’ towards specific behavior.’’ One might press a 
point here and force the obvious admission that at best the horme or the 
libido is only a metaphysical concept useful to correlate and perhaps syn- 
thesize certain particular facts about the mechanisms of the organism, 
but that it is not found in concrete experiment. The author nowhere, 
however, gives up the notion of a general power of some sort, but she 
does not let her standpoint interfere with her excellent discussion of the 
details of the mental processes. 

The conerete nature of behavior is here considered in terms of disposi- 
tions which are partially inherited, in the form of instincts, and partly 
acquired in the form of habits. These dispositions, moreover, are con- 
nected with the affective-emotional life giving rise to the opposition of pain 
and pleasure. Throughout the entire life of the human being, the 
inherited phases of conduct, both instinctive and emotional, are most 
important. While the author is careful to present again and again the 
changes wrought by learning in the formation of personality, she is cer- 
tain one cannot write the psychology of an individual in terms of mere 
habit formation alone. She remarks: ‘‘Instinets in man become over- 
laid with knowledge and habit, and this led us to believe for long that 


‘ 
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they were only to be found in infra-human creatures. We know better 
now; and we also fully recognize that no matter how far the direction anq 
character of the instincts become modified by experience, the innate dis. 
position remains the original driving force, the source of the energy 
which is so expressed.’’ 

The principle of conditioned reflex, nevertheless, comes in for ¢op. 
siderable attention. The writer has adopted a number of rather sugges. 
tive concepts of psychoanalysis and has brought them into line with modern 
physiology and psychology by interpreting them in terms of this 
mechanism. The whole matter of emotional conditioning is thy 
interpreted very well indeed. Symbolic expression, sublimation, and other 
notions are here explained in more objective terms than in much of 
the usual Freudian literature. 

In the section on language there is a brief but capable discussion of the 
importance of language to thought and to behavior. The close relation. 
ship between language forms and social taboos is well set forth. This 
topic has been too much neglected by social psychology and there remains 
much work to be done in this aspect of social behavior. 

The final chapter on the unconscious follows the more traditional 
treatment; and, although it is somewhat connected with the earlier 
materials, the reader is left with the feeling that this mere discussion of 
the conscious processes and unconscious mechanisms, without drawing 
them into a closely-knit unity, is somewhat apart from the main current 
of the book. 

By and large, however, the book is well conceived. It ought to prove 
distinctly valuable as a brief introduction to psychology for those who 
have no formal knowledge of the subject and who have no opportunity for 
extended study. It grew originally out of a course of lectures given 
under the auspices of the ‘‘ Workers’ Educational Association’’ in London. 
The volume is hardly suited for ordinary textbook purposes in this 
country, unless, perhaps, for a short survey course. It will prove useful, 
however, as a supplementary text for the college student along with his 
more detailed instruction. The style is delightful and the illustrative 
material to the point at all times. 

KimMBALL Youne. 


University of Oregon. 


Tue Story or Man’s Minp. By George Humphrey, Department of Psy- 
chology, Wesleyan University. Boston. Small, Maynard and Com- 
pany, 1923. Pp. vii+ 302. With an appendix. 


One can scarcely take a rigidly critical attitude towards ‘‘The Story 
of Man’s Mind”’ since in itself and by the author’s statement it pretends 
te be no more than it is. It is not a scientific book. It does aim t 
explain ‘‘Behavior, Experience, and Personality’? drawing upon scie?- 
tifieally sound sources, but presented by a story teller who wrote many of 
his chapters because he liked the particular subject of the chapter, and 
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who presents his material by an anecdotal rather than a critical method. 
The strident, semi-sensational captions rather prejudice from afar against 
the fundamental soundness of the psychology. But if for subheadings 
such as ‘‘ The Compass of the Body’’ ‘‘ Habit, Everybody’s Private Secre- 
tary’’, ‘‘Unbending the Bow’’, and ‘‘Why No One Has Ever Drawn a 
Circle’’, less striking headings were substituted one might recognize more 
readily that a popular primer of psychology and not a prolegomena of 
some new propaganda was in hand. The effect is rather like a gaudy label 
on a time-honored and aceeptable product for which this added induce- 
ment of publicity is hardly necessary. 

But if, to compete with the devil, one is forced to use diabolic weapons, 
the author, under cover of promising headlines, has presented a good 
smattering of fundamentally sound orthodox psychology, drawing liberally 
from behavioristie, funetional, and traditional psychology. To no one 
school does he give allegiance, or even critical evaluation. In Chapter 
III, ‘‘Babies’’, he quotes Watson extensively ; in Chapter V he gives a con- 
servative account of attention, going to a nonbehavioristic extreme in his 
description of mental images. He shows neither favor nor disfavor, and 
does not pretend to make any original contributions. It is well to circulate 
such a book in competition with the less substantiated treatises on psy- 
chologically-tinged faddisms. 

In spite of a certain simplicity, savoring of the kindergarten, for 
popular circulation, certain portions of the book are highly commendable. 
On such subjects as telepathy, autosuggestion, Freudianism, and other 
applied fields, in which there has been much amateur dabbling, the author 
gives a coneise, unbiased statement that should be efficacious in counter- 
acting ‘‘impressions’’ of psychology and psychic phenomena. 

The book is prolifie of psychological anecdote and illustrative material. 
It might almost be called a source-book of appropriate examples. Many 
familiar quotations, proverbs, and platitudes are given a scientific turning 
or justification. ‘‘Man is the measure of all things’’ (page 27) ; ‘‘Science 
clips the wings of imagination’’ (page 132), ‘‘An odor of sanctity’’ (page 
141), “‘The child fathers the man’’ (page 42); and so on, throughout the 
book, many a common metaphor or proverb is given its turn in scientific 
Inquiry. 

A bibliography, although still with the popular aroma in its critical 
comments, is appended, and offers an excellent public sampler of psy- 
chology. Again, it is fundamentally as conservative and sound as the 
book itself, and earries one on to the vales of discord into which the 
author does not venture with too critical endeavor. 

Apa L. Gout. 





NOTES 


Tue New Scuoou or CrrizENsHie AT SYRACUSE 


The opening of the fall term at Syracuse University has marked the 
beginning of the newly endowed School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 
established as a part of the Liberal Arts College of that institution. The 
purpose of the founder and the staff is threefold: First, to provide the 
entire student body with broad training and preparation for the duties and 
practice of citizenship, and to impress upon university men and women 
the responsibility for producing well-informed and competent leaders in 
public affairs ; second, to assist in training teachers for the high schools and 
colleges in modern methods and material of instruction in government and 
citizenship ; and third, to prepare selected men and women for careers in 
civic administration and research, and for an intelligent official relation 
to modern public organizations, local, state, and national. 

Psychologists will be interested in knowing that liberal provision is 
being made for research and teaching upon the psychological aspects of 
social and public affairs. The social and political behavior of individuals 
will be studied as one of the bases for the science of polities. Among the 
problems to be given special attention are the psychology of social control 
and institutions, social problems, personality with special reference to 
political leadership, public opinion, and political action. A number of 
research fellowships have been provided and competent graduate students 
who have had training in government or psychology are urged to apply. 
So far as the editors of THe JOURNAL are aware Syracuse is the first uni- 
versity to establish a chair of political and social psychology. 

The staff of the new school comprises, in addition to Chancellor Charles 
W. Flint, the following men: Professor Frederick M. Davenport of 
Hamilton College, a member of the New York State Senate, will serve as 
Advisory Counsel, passing upon major matters of policy; Dr. William E. 
Mosher, of the National Institute of Public Administration will be Manag- 
ing Director of the school; Professor R. M. Story, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois will become the head of the Department of Political 
Science at Syracuse, and take charge of its activities within the new School 
of Citizenship. Professor Floyd H. Allport, formerly of the Psychological 
Department of the University of North Carolina has been appointed 
Professor of Social and Political Psychology in Syracuse University, and 
will take charge of the psychological research and instruction in the new 
school. 


StrupDENT PERSONNEL WorkK aT La Saez, ILuinots, Hien ScHooL 
The La Salle-Peru Township High School at La Salle, Illinois, will 
establish in the year 1923-24 a Bureau of Educational Counsel. The ob- 
ject of the bureau will be to give to the pupils of the school both general 
and individual intelligence, character, and occupation tests, with a view 
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to proper planning of courses, selection of careers and vocations, and to 
study the cases of “‘difficult’’ pupils and plan constructive measures for 
their ethical and social reconstruction. The bureau will also perform for 
the community represented by the school functions of a mental hygiene 
clinic, and will follow up by psychiatric social work with the extensive 
mental health study recently made of all school children in the La Salle- 
Peru-Oglesby district. The Bureau of Educational Counsel will be pre- 
sided over by a trained psychiatric social worker, who will have an 
assistant and a special office with the proper psychological equipment. 

‘his educational work was made possible by the generosity of Mrs. C. 
H. Matthiessen. ‘ 


SrxtH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 


The American Philosophical Association, through the courtesy of 
Professor H. Wildon Carr, Honorary Secretary of the Fifth International 
Congress, appointed for London in 1915, but interrupted by the war, has 
been authorized by the Permanent International Committee, as constituted 
at the Congress of Bologna, 1911, and by the English Organization Com- 
mittee of 1915, to convene the next International Congress in the United 
States. The Congress will meet in the second week of September, 1926. 
The place of meeting—to be more definitely announced later—will be at 
one of the eastern universities, not far from New York. Inquiries and 
correspondence may be addressed to the Corresponding Secretary, Pro 
fessor John J. Coss, Columbia University, New York, U. S. A. 


A CorRRECTION 


The editors desire to correct an error which occurred in the editorial 
comment following an article by Dr. Georgina S. Gates, entitled ‘‘The 
Effect of an Audience upon Performance,’’ which appeared in the January- 
March number of THe Journau. In the next to the last paragraph of 
this comment it was implied that exact effect of the audience upon the 
workers was somewhat obscured by the social influence exerted by the 
fellow-workers present. Since, however, the performers worked indi- 
vidually rather than in groups this criticism must be withdrawn. Although 
the error was due in part to a certain lack of clarity in Dr. Gates’ state- 
ment of the experimental conditions, the editors are glad to assume their 
share of the responsibility. 
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Mnemic Psychology. By Richard Semon. New York. Macmillan Company, 1923, 
Pp. 343. 

Some Applications of Psycho Analysis. By Dr. Oskar Pfister. New York. Doda. 
Mead & Company, Inc., 1923. Pp. 353. Price $5.00. 

The Education of Exceptional Children. By John Louis Horn, Ed.D. New York. 
The Century Company, 1924. Pp. xvi+343. 

The Intelligence of College Students. By Andrew Hamilton MacPhail. Brown Univer. 
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McGregor. Boston. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. xix+280. 

Political Action: A Naturalistic Interpretation of the Labor Movement in Relation 
to the State. By Seba Eldridge. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Company, 1924. 
Pp. xviii+382. 

Giving Your Child the Best Chance. By Ruth Danenhower Wilsor. Chicago. A. C. 
McClurg & Co., 1924. Pp. 198. 

Guide to Porteus Maze Test. By 8. D. Porteus. Publications of The Training School 
at Vineland, N. J. Department of Research. No. 25, March, 1924. Pp. 35. 
The Soul of Your Child. By Heinrich Lhotzky. New York. Dodd, Mead and (o.,, 

1924. Pp. 165. Price $1.50. 

Sigmund Freud. By Fritz Wittels. New York. Dodd, Mead and Company, 1924. 
Pp. 287. Price $3.50. 

Modern Theories of the Unconscious. By W. L. Northridge. New York. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1924. Pp. xv+194. 

Creative Experience. By M. P. Follett. New York. Longmans, Green & Co., 1924. 
Pp. xix+303. Price $3.00. 

Education of Gifted Children. By Lulu M. Stedman. Yonkers-on-Huéson, N. Y. 
World Book Co., 1924. Pp. 192. 

Conditions of Nervous Anziety and Their Treatment. By Wilhelm Stekel. New York. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1923. Pp. xii+435. Price $7.50. 

The Mastery of Fear. By William 8S. Walsh. New York. E. P. Dutton & Oo., 192%. 
Pp. xi+315. Price $2.00. 

Re-Creating Human Nature. By Charles W. Hayward. New York. Alfred A. Knopf. 
Pp. 286. 

Text-Book of Psychiatry. By Bleuler-Brill. New York. Macmillan Company. Pp. 
xviii+835. Price $6.00. 

Educational Clinics. By Varims. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Company, 19%. 
Pp. ix+305. 

Abnormal Psychology and Education. By Frank Watts. New York. D. Appleton & 
Co. Pp. xxi+220. Price $2.00. 

The Criminal as a Human Being. By George 8. Dougherty. New York. D. Appleto 
& Co. Pp. 290. Price $2.00. 
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Price $2.50. 
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baum. New York. The Tenny Press, 1924. Pp. 92. Price $1.00. 

The Mind in Action: A Study of Human Interests. By George H. Green. New York. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924. Pp. xii+223. 

Psychology in Theory and Application. By Horatio W. Dresser. 
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